THE FRENCH CONDITION CON- 
TRARY TO FACT. 


In the earliest French monuments, the unreal 
condition both present and past is expressed 
by the use of the subjunctive in the protasis 
and apodosis. Later, the subjunctive disap- 
pears entirely in the present unreal condition 
and, in part, in the past unreal condition. 
This change of syntax renders necessary a 
historical examination of the French con- 
dition contrary to fact, in order to trace first 
the gradual disappearance of the subjunctive 
and, in the second place, to note the con- 
structions by which the subjunctive has been 
supplanted. In the present paper such a 
study has been made on the basis of the ma- 
terial collected from an examination of repre- 
sentative French authors, ranging from the 
eleventh century to the present time. While 
the list of texts here examined is by no means 
exhaustive, it may be considered as fairly 
representative. I have examined few texts 
later than the sixteenth century for the reason 
that most of the changes in the construction 
in question took place before that time. 


I. 


EXAMPLES OF OCCURRENCE IN THE TEXTS 
EXAMINED. 


A. Present condition contrary to fact. 


a. Imperfect subjunctive in the protasis and 
apodosis : 
E Deus, dist il, bels reis qui tot governes, 
Se tei ploust ici ne volsise estre (A, 41 ab). 
Fust 1 li Reis n’i damage (C, |. 1102), 
De la joie assez vos contasse, 
Se ma parole n’i gastasse (J, 1. 2393). 
- Jeoi la fors et grant noise et grant cri; 
S’or e‘.ssions bons destriers arrabis, 
Ja oississions la fors tot ademis 
Por nos vengier de nos max enemis (QO, 1. 3795). 
Se j’ dsasse amer, 
Volentiers amasse (P, II, 65, 11). 
Se carmes et herbes vausissent, 
Jamés amors ne departissent (T, 1. 1321). 
Et ce ie faillir ne cuidasse, 


1 Incases where it seemed to be a sufficient test of an 
author’s usage, I have examined only one volume of his 
works, 


De sa biautei vos devisaisse (V, 1. 188). 
Si bataille perdue fust reprouche, on ne 
Luy fe’st pas tel honneur (Z, 45). 


b. Imperfect subjunctive in the protasis and 
conditional in the apodosis : 


Dist Guillelmes d’Orenge: ** E, sainz Pieres, aiue! 
Car la tenisse en France, et Bertrans si i fusset, 

A pis et a martels sereit aconsei‘'e!” (B, 1. 326). 
Mais bien dist que M mars d’argent 

Au grant pois vorroit avoir mis 

Se cil fust autant sez amis 

Qui sa gent avoit fait la honte, 

Que il estoit amis au conte (Q, 1. 5277). 

S’il fuissent andui present, 

Pais fereient a tel parlement (R, p. 5). 


c. Imperfect indicative in the protasis and 
conditional in the apodosis : 


E tuz tens durereit, 

Se li soleilz n’ esteit. 

Nuit est tute pleniere 

La u nen at lumiere; 

E tuz tens durereit, 

Se li soleilz n’ esteit (E, 1. 316). 

Et se je pooie amander 

La mort don je n’ai rien forsfet, 

Je l’amanderoie sans plet (J, 1. 1992). 

Or te di bien, mielz amereie 

Tun sul engin, se jeo l’aveie, 

Que cels dunt ai ma puche pleine (K, xcviii, 33). 
Et s’ele estoit ja <i, je l’arderoie 

En un fu (L, 10, 55). 

Se le tenoie as puins, por le chité de Blaives 
Ne le rendroie mie a mon frere carnable (M, 1, 424). 
Et, s’avoye fleurs et marjolaine, 

Par despit je les deschiroye (DD, 1. 599). 
Si j’ avois du papier 

De rames un milter, 

Et qu’il ne fust trop tard, 

Comme a mon amy seur, 

T’escrirois de bon cueur (EE, p. 404). 


B. Past condition contrary to fact. 


a. Imperfect subjunctive (=pluperfect sub- 
junctive) in the protasis and apodosis : 


Se jo t’sousse la jus soz le degret, 

Ou as geut de longe enfermetet, 

Ja tote gent ne m’soussent torner 

Qu’ emsembI’ od tei m’ousse converset (A, 98a). 
Sempres caist, se Deus ne li aidast (C, 1. 3439). 
Petit por mon oste fiisse, 

Se cest don li escondiisse (J, 1. 265). 

Car se il te sei:st, ja ne t’osast tenpter 

Ne t’osast trair ne faire en crois pener (N, 1. 598). 
Quant ge le senti si flairier, 

Ge n’oi talent de repairier ; 

Ains m’aprochasse por le prendre, 


Se g’i osasse la main tendre (S, 1679). 
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b. Imperfect subjunctive (=pluperfect) in 
the protasis and the pluperfect subjunctive in 
the apodosis : 

Se me leust si t’ousse guardet (A, 98e). 

Si li Sires ne fust en nus, 

cum s’esdrecowent sur nus humes ; 

Puet cel estre vis oiissent 

S’il an i eiist cinc sestiers, 

S’eiist ele autel fet, ce cuit (J, 1. 3008). 

Ja Velist mort s’il eiist sa vertu (O, 1. 1191). 

Se ne fust li fors de haubers, 

Molt I’éust de cel cop bléchié (Q, 1. 5379). 

Se ge l’eusse en ma baillie, 

Il m’éust rendue la vie (S, 1. 1738). 

Se je bien me peiisse aidier, 

Moult eiisse eu de delit (U, 1. 802). 


+ (D, 123, 3). 


c. Pluperfect subjunctivein the protasis and 
imperfect subjunctive (=-pluperfect) in the 
apodosis : 

E si tu ne l’ouses fait, 

Deu apareillast tun régne sur 
Israel parmanablement (G, 13, 34). 
Se je a cort trove l’eiisse, 

Ja requerre ne li seiisse 

Rien nule qui me fust veee (J, 1. 3703). 

Se deus eust mis auoc les biens 

Humilitei, n’i fausist riens (V, 1. 277). 


d. Pluperfect subjunctive in the protasis 
and apodosis : 


N’eiissent pas cel mal eii, 

Sil eiissent cunseil creti (K, xvii, 27). 

Se l’eust fait . i. autre, ja l’eust comper¢ (M, 1, 110), 

Mais s’il n’eiist prié merci el l’etist mort (W, 1. 3506). 

Se nous y eussions entré au point 
du jour, nous ne fussiens pas venus a nostre dit 
hauberge (Y, 233). 

Brief, se eusse sceu pellerinage 

Dont reméde me fust venu 

Pour obvier a telle raige, 

J’y eusse esté avant tout nu (DD, 1, 789). 

Mais si tu m’en eusses parlé, 

Ton affaire en fust mieulx allé (EE, p. 7). 

Si elle m‘eust tenu bon, i’eusse 

assourdi touts mes amis (FF, i, 9, 44). 

L’Ane, s’il efit os¢, se fit mis en colére (JJ, ii, xix, 23), 


e. Pluperfect subjunctive in the protasis 
and conditional in the apodosis: 

Si mort l’eusse, A mort me turnereit (G, ii, 2, 33). 

Mult par sereie desleials, 
trop sereie malvais e fals, se j, encuntre vostre 
santé lur eiisse le quer embé (K, Ixx, 63). 


Si emsemble e‘issent parlé 

Tost en seroient acordé (R, p. 5). 

J’estimerois la recompense ingrate, 

Si pour vous six eust travaillé sa teste (EE, p. 468). 


f. Pluperfect indicative in the protasis and 


conditional in the apodosis : 

S’ele s’en iert alee fors, 

Ne seroit pas au tel mastire (J, 1. 3538), 

Et se je l’avoie estei 

Pour Diu, le roi de maestei, 

Por votre amor le guerpiroie (Q, 1. 1189). 

Sy vous avoye meffait 

A vous, ma doulce amye, 

D’une espee en effect 

Je m’ousteroye la vie (CC, p. ror). 

Si tu n’avois servi qu'un meunier, comme moi, 
Tu ne serois pas si malade (JJ, i, iv, 18), 

Oui, je, mourrais content du marché qui me tue, 

Sije t’avais trouvée au lieu de ta statue (NN, i, vi, 83). 

g. Pluperfect indicative in the protasis and 
conditional perfect in the apodosis : 

Trai avreie mun seignur, 

Ki m’a nurri desq’ a cest jor; 

Malement avreit enplei¢ 

Qu’il m’a nurri e afaiti¢, 

Se par ma guarde aveit perdu 

Ceo dunt il m’a lung tens pe‘i (K, xx, 19). 
S’or aviez felonie enpensé¢, 

En petit d’ore m’avriez ja tué (O, 1. 2323). 
Je n’ai de vostre amor cure, 

Car je seux toute seure 

Et bien fie 

Ke se vos m’avies honnie 

Et si tolue m‘onor, 

Bien tost m’avries guerpie (P, ii, 17, 27). 

Si j’avois su ca tantét, je 
N’aurois pas manqué de les laver (HH, Dom Juan, ii, 2). 
Et si je n’avois eu que ma vie A dfendre, 
J’aurois su renfermer un souvenir si tendre (II, 1, 1209). 
S’ils avaient été bless‘s, il aurait 
Assur‘ment entendu quelque bruit (MM, p. 123, 1. 30). 
Il. 
RESUME. 

The following table gives a résumé of the 
occurrences noted above. ‘The capital letters 
represent the authors, and the numerals placed 
to the right represent the number of times a 
given construction occurs in the author men- 
tioned. If no numeral is expressed, the con- 
struction occurs only once in the text indicated. 
‘Rule’ means that the construction given is 
found to the exclusion of competing construc- 
tions in the text indicated. 


A. Present condition contrary to fact. 

a. Imperfect subjunctive in the protasis and 
apodosis : 
A, C26, F, G,J3 16, Ks, Ms 4, N64, O7 3 

2 Cf, 899, 1102, 1717, 1760, 1769, 3764. 

3 Cf. 86, 144, 1488, 1525, 1626, 2393, 3238, 3913, 4041, 5234, 
5389, 5727, 5894, 6426, 6742, 6768, 

4 Cf. Anhang ii, v, 8. 5 Cf. 461, 1142, 

6 Cf. 1326. 7 Cf. 3796. 
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P86,Q2,S95, V 2, W™ 2, 
rule, BB 4 3, CC 15 3. 

b. Imperfect subjunctive in the protasis 
and conditional in the apodosis : 
B, K 5, Q, Rt7, V19, BB 20 4, CC2t. 

c. Imperfect indicative in the protasis and 
conditional in the apodosis : 
E22 2, J23 24, K2412, L25 rule, M267, N27 4, 
O28 2, P29 28, S 4, T 3° 10, U3t 11, V 3, W 8, 
Z32 6, BB 3, CC 12, DD rule, EE 14, FF rule, 
GG rule, HH rule II rule, JJ rule, KK rule, 
LL rule, MM rule, NN rule. 


B. Fast condition contrary to fact. 


a. Imperfect subjunctive (=pluperfect) in 
the protasis and apodosis : 

A33 rule, C34 2, F, J35 14, K36, M37, N rule, 
P38 2, Q rule, R, S39 2, Use, V. 

b. Imperfect subjunctive (=pluperfect) in 
the protasis and the pluperfect subjunctive in 
the apodosis : 

C4: 2, Daz, J43 7, M44 2, Nas, P46 2, Q47 2, 
S48 2, U49 2, EES 2. 
c. Pluperfect subjunctive in the protasis 


8 Cf. i, 52, 60; ii, 3, 34; ii, 9, 13; ii, 44, 50; ii, 61, 35; ii, 


65, 11. 
9 Cf. 1214, 1661, 2512. to Cf. 1321. 
11 Cf, 682, 1009. 12 Cf. 49. 
13 Cf.G. T. 16, G, T. 18, G. T. 26, G. T. 114, xiii, 2. 
14 Cf. ci, 15; cii,2; cxxxi, 3. 15 p. 66, 
16 Cf. iii, 17, 21. 17 Cf. p. 5. 18 Cf, 1622. 
19 Cf. 564. 20 Cf. xciv,5. a1 Cf. p. 115, 


a2 Cf, 316, 320. 

23 Cf. 625, 1001, 1501, 1503, 1781, 1992, 2273, 2276, 2528, 2582, 
4080, 4622, 4778, §163, 5171, 5545» 5557+ 5954 5975, 6008, 6256, 
6294, 6579, 6792. 

24 Cf. xi, 23; xvi, 14; xxiv, 23; xxv, 12; xxxviii,9g; xcviii, 33. 

25 Cf, 2, 38; 6, 42; 12,9; 14,30; 22, 21; 24, 31; 25, 13; 40, 
14; 20, 

26 Cf. 98, 424, 1428. 27 Cf. 118, 1646. 

28 Cf. 3219, 4111 (compound of conditional used). 

2g Cf. ii, 46, 34; ii, 47,17; ii, 66, 46. 

30 Cf. 1521, 3275. 31 Cf. 327, 1230. 

32 Cf. 49, 55, 94- 33 Cf. 84e, goce g8ad, g8e. 

34 Cf. 3439, 3441. 

35 Cf. 267, 435, 2111, 3021, 3207, 3317, 3331, 4021, 4245, 5377, 
5865, 6055. 

36 Cf. Ixx, 68. 37 Cf. 2021. 

38 Cf. i, 57, 22; iii, 51,47. 39 Cf. 1681, 1872. 

4o Cf. 1446. 41 Cf. 691, 1728. 42 Cf, 123, 1. 

43 Cf. 941, 1770, 2898, 3008, 3643, 3933, 6279. 


44 Cf. 447, 1605. 45 Cf. 2044. 
46 Cf. i, 21, 26; i, 39,66. 47 Cf. 2818, 5379. 
48 Cf. 1737, 2879. 49 Cf. 391, 802. 


50 Cf. pp. 235, 382. 


and imperfect subjunctive (=pluperfect) in the 

apodosis : 

Bst, Gsz, J53 7, Ks4, Nss, Ps6, Us7, Vs8, W, 

LLs9. 
d. Pluperfect subjunctive in the protasis 

and apodosis: 

J& 2, K6 3, M62, 063, S64 3, Ws 4, Y6 2, 

AA®% rule, CC 3, DD rule, EE & 11, FF rule, 

GG 2, JJ 5, KK70, LL 7, MM7: 2, NN72, 


e. Pluperfect subjunctive in the protasis 
and conditional in the apodosis : 
D73, G74, K 75 5, R76, CC77, EE78, GG79, II 80 2, 
JJ 4, KK® 3, LL 5, MM 4, NN® 5. 

f. Pluperfect indicative in the protasis and 
conditional perfect in the apodosis: 


P 5, Q83, CC8%&, EES, JJ 3, NN. 

g. Pluperfect indicative in the protasis and 
conditional perfect in the apodosis : 
088, HH rule, II91, JJ 2, KK 92 3, 
LL 6, MM, NN. 

h. Pluperfect indicative in the protasis and 


pluperfect subjunctive in the apodosis : 
LL93, MMos. 


51 Cf. 689. 52 Cf. i, 13, 34, 

53 Cf. 1235, 1365, 2931, 3703, 5780, 6342. 

54 Cf. iii, 36. 55 Cf. 2843. 

56 Cf. iii, 52, 63. 57 Cf. 419. 

58 Cf. 277. s9 Cf. p. 8, 1. 17. 


60 Cf. 5089, 6111. 

61 Cf. viii, 28; Ixxii, 115; Ixxxix, 19. 

62 Cf, 110. 63 Cf, 1191. 

64 Cf. 1618, 3020, 4163. 65 Cf. 213, 1939, 3506. 

66 Cf. p. 57. 

67 Cf. G. T. 21, G. T. 55, G. T. 73. 

68 Cf. pp. 7, 12, 181. 69 Cf. pp. 110, 257. 

7o Cf. p. 210, |. 5. 71 Cf. p. 8, 1. 18; p. 39, 19. 

72 Cf. L’Aventuritre ii, 4, 47. 

73 Cf. 105, 22 (where the imperfect subjunctive equals the 
pluperfect). 

74 Cf. ii, a, 33. 

75 Cf. xxx, 29 (see note 73); Ixi, 31; xii, 13; Ixx, 40; Ixx, 63. 

76 Cf. p. 5. 77 Cf. p. 33. 

78 Cf. p. 173. 79 Cf. p. 78. 

80 Cf, Athalie, 1. 724. 

81 Cf. p. 98,1. 19; p. 110, 1. 26; p. 112, 1. 32. 

82 Cf. L’Aventuritre, ii, 8, 34. 


83 Cf. rr91. 84 Cf. p. ror, 
85 Cf. p. 508. 86 Cf. p. 203, 1. 25. 
87 Cf, xx, 21. 88 Cf. 2323. 


89 Cf. ii, 17, 30. 

go Cf. Dom Juan, ii, 2, 58; ii, 3, 36; iv, 5, 17. 
gt Cf, Iphigénie, 1. 1209. 

g2 Cf. p. 123, 1. 5; p. 165, 1. 15; p. 166, 1. 27, 
93 Cf. La Petite Fadette, p. 165, 1. 30. 

94 Cf. p. 165, 1. 27. 
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III. 
DISCUSSION. 


A. Origin of the subjunctive in the Old 
French unreal condition.9s 


The use of the subjunctive in the protasis 
and apodosis of the present and past condition 
contrary to fact in the earliest French texts is 
a survival of the Latin, where the imperfect 96 
subjunctive was used when the condition re- 
ferred to present time97 and the pluperfect 98 
subjunctive when the condition related to the 
past. 

The conditional9s began to supplant the 
subjunctive in the apodosis of the present con- 
dition contrary to fact about the middle of the 
eleventh century. The substitution of the 
imperfect indicative in the protasis appears 
first in Philippe de Thaon,o: who wrote at the 
beginning of the twelfth century.te2 However, 
the subjunctive did not disappear entirely in 
such constructions until the seventeenth cen- 
tury,73 and even persisted later, in cases 
where one clause was suppressed.19%4 

In the unreal condition referring to the past, 
the imperfect subjunctive was used for the plu- 
perfect until the latter part of the thirteenth, 

95 Cf. C, 1. 1102: Fust ili Reis, n’i damage. 

96 Cf. Si haberem, darem. 

97 The use of the past tenses in present unreal conditions 
is a problem of syntax that has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. However, as the French borrowed the construction 
from the Latin, its solution must be sought in the Latin and 
not inthe French, Suffice it to say that the French goes a 
step further than the Latin and uses the pluperfect in con- 
ditions relating to the present (Fust di Reis, otissum 
damage). This is due to the fact that the Latin pluperfect 
has become the French imperfect subjunctive, For sug- 
gestions in regard to the reason for the use of the past for the 
present in this construction compare Zeitschrift fur Roman- 
ische Philologie, xiv, 23-24. 

98 Cf. Si habuissen, dedissem. 

99 Cf. Résumé, p. 130. 

100 Cf. B, 1. 326: Dist Guillelmes d’Orenge: ‘*E Sainz 
Pieres, aiue! 

Car la tenisse en France, et Bertrans si i fusset, 
A pis et a martels sereit aconsei.e! 
tor Cf, E, 1. 316: 
E tuz tens durereit, 
Se li soleilz n’ esteit. 

102 In regard to the date of the substitution of the indica- 
tive for the subjunctive here, compare A. Haase, Syntaxre 
Francaise du xvii, Sitcle, Paris, 1898, 266A, 114. 

103 Cf. Se ne craignisse aultre que Dieu, je vous ostasse le 
quaquet (Moralité de Charité, Ancien Théitre Francais, 
ITI, 348), 

Cf. Haase, of. cit,, 66A. 


or the beginning of the fourteenth century.ts 
Haase is wrong, however, in intimating that 
this was the only way in which the pluperfect 
idea was expressed during this time.1°6 As 
early as the eleventh century the pluperfect 
appears in one clause, sometimes in the pro- 
tasis,‘°7 and sometimes in the apodosis,1°8 the 
imperfect subjunctive still being kept in the 
other clause, but used in the sense of the plu- 
perfect. The pluperfect in both clauses dates 
from the second half of the twelfth century, 
the first example in the texts examined oc- 
curring in Marie de France.199 

In the past condition contrary to fact just as 
in the case of the unreal condition referring to 
the present, the first step in the disappearance 
of the subjunctive was the substitution of the 
conditional in the apodosis. The simple con- 
ditional occurred first in the conclusion of the 
unreal condition referring to the past in the 
first half of the twelfth century,™° while the 
pluperfect indicative is found first in the pro- 
tasis in the second half of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The pluperfect indicatiye in the pro- 
tasis with the conditional perfect in the apo- 
dosis appears first in the thirteenth century.12 

In modern French the past condition con- 
trary to fact is expressed in four different 
ways 3: (1) pluperfect indicative in the pro- 
tasis and conditional perfect in the apodosis""4; 
(2) pluperfect subjunctive in the protasis and 

tos Cf. Résumé, p. 131. 

106 Cf. Haase, of. cit., 266B: ‘‘ L’ancienne langue, dans la 
phrase hypothétiqgue irréelle se rapportant au passe, employait 
dans les deux propositions Z’imparfait du subjonctif qui, 
dans son acception primitive, équivalait au p/us-gue-parfait 
du subjonctif moderne. Cet emploi subsista jusqu’au xiv. 
sitcle, od il commenga a faire place 2 un autre, celui du A/us- 
que-parfait du subjonctif. 

107 Cf. G, 13, 14: 

E si tu ne l’ousse fait, 
Deu apareillast tun régne sur 
Israel parmanablement. 
108 Cf. A, 98e: Se me leust si t‘ousse guardet. 
109 Cf. xvii, 27: 
N’eussent pas cel mal e‘i, 
S’il evissent censeil creii. 
110 Cf. G, II, 2, 33: Si mort l’eusse, A mort me turnereit. 
111 Cf. J, 1. 3538: 


S’ele s’en iert alee fors, 
Ne seroit pas au tel martire. 
112 Cf. p. 21. Compare also Haase, of. cit., 266B. 
113 For the relative frequence of these four constructions 
in the texts examined compare Réesum?, p. 131. 
114 Cf, Si j’ avais eu, j’ aurais donné, 
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conditional perfect in the apodosis ™5 ; (3) plu- 
perfect indicative in the protasis and pluperfect 
subjunctive in the apodosis™®6; pluperfect sub- 
junctive in both clauses?:7, 


C. Why the subjunctive of the Old French 
unreal condition was later supplanted 
by the indicative. 


1. Present condition contrary to fact. 


It will be observed that the Romance Lan- 
guages of to-day express this condition in 
different ways. The French?® uses the im- 
perfect indicative in the protasis and the con- 
ditional in the apodosis, while the Spanisht9 
and Italian 120 use the subjunctive in the pro- 
tasis, and conditional in the apodosis. The 
French has discarded the Latin subjunctive in 
both clauses, while the Spanish and Italian 
have kept it only in the protasis. The first 
step in the disappearance of the subjunctive in 
such constructions in French was the substi- 
tution of the conditional in the conclusion. 
Already in B#: the conditional has begun to 
supplant the subjunctive in the apodosis. It 
is even probable that there have been sporadic 
examples of the conditional in the conclusion 
of hypothetical sentences referring to the fu- 
ture122 since about the beginning of the Popular 
Latin period.123 

a. Why the conditional was substituted for 
the subjunctive in the apodosis. 


aa. Foth124 and Willers 125 attribute the in- 
troduction of the conditional in the second 
member of hypothetical sentences to the idea 
of duty and necessity expressed by it.1%6 They 
claim that the two members of such conditional 
sentences are naturally joined together by this 


115 Cf, Si j’ eusse eu, j) aurais donné, 

116 Cf. Si j’ avais eu, j’ eusse donné, | 

117 Cf. Si j’ eusse eu, j’ eusse donné, 

118 Cf. NN, iv, 7, 47: Car s’‘ils en avaient plus, ils en fer- 
aient usage. 

119 Cf. Si tuviera, or tuviese, dinero compraria libros. 

120 Cf, Se l’avessi te lo darei, 

121 Cf, Résumé, p. 130. 

122 Cf, Migne, vol. 39, 2214,6: Sanare te habebat deus, si 
confitereris, 

123 Cf. Thielmann, Archiv fir Lateinische Lexikographie 
und Grammatik, ii, 187. 

124 Cf, Willers, Essai sur la formation et 1’ emploi syn- 
taxique du conditionnel francais, Emmerick, 1886, p. 17. 

125 Cf. of. cit, p. 17. 

126 Cf. Brunot, Grammaire Historique de la Langne 
Fran;aise, Paris, 1889, 2452. 


idea of necessity and obligation, and, hence, 
the substitution of the conditional, which has 
conveyed this meaning from the beginning, 
was a natural result. In regard to this ex- 
planation, Gessner says : 127 


‘‘Aber wie erklart sich dann das spanische 
und portugiesische Plusquamperfekt, dem 
doch ein solcher Begritf der Modalitat nicht 
beiwohnt? Denn die von Foth (Romanische 
Studien, Heft 8, p. 277) gegebene Deduktion 
ist doch zu gewunden als dass man sich ihr 
anschliessen kéninte. Dann scheint es mir 
aber auch sehr unwahrscheinlich, dass das 
Imp. Fut., man auch infolge seiner Entstehung 
eine urspriingliche Pedeutung der Notwen- 
digkeit darin anzunehmen hat, diese so lange 
gewahrt haben sollte, zumal das analog ge- 
bildete Futurum den rein temporalen Sinn 
von den 4ltesten Zeiten an so unzweideutig 
erkennen lasst.’’ 


bb. Burgatzcky?8 starts from the imperfect 
of the future in real conditions depending 
upon the preterit of a verb of saying,?29 and 
supposes that it passed from this construction 
into the apodosis of unreal conditions referring 
to the present. As an objection to this ex- 
planation of the substitution of the conditional 
for the imperfect subjunctive in the conclusion 
of the present condition contrary to fact, 
Gessnert3° asks why the imperfect indicative 
is not also used in the proéasis of unreal con- 
ditions relating to the present, just as it is in 
the protasis of the real condition depending 
on a verb of saying. Why should this real 
condition affect the apodosis of the unreal 
condition and not the protasis, as is shown by 
the fact that the Spanish and Italian keep the 
the subjunctive in the protasis. 

cc. In regard to the use of the conditional 
in unreal conditions Gessner remarkst3 
‘‘Wenn namlich die Folge auch naturgemiss 
an eine der Vergangenheit Ueberwiesene Be- 
dingung ankniipft, so hat sie doch einen klaren 
Bezug auf die Gegenwart des Sprechenden, 
und um diesen idealen Zusammenhang mit 
dem Jetzt anzudeuten, gab es schwerlich eine 


—— Zeit als diejenige, welche von der 
ergangenheit in die Zukunft verweist; denn 

127 Cf. Zeitschrift, xiv, note 1 to p, 28. 

128 Cf. Das Imperf. und Plusquamp. des Futurs im Alt- 
Sranzosischen, Greifswald, 1885, p. 14. 

129 Cf. Li Venicien distrent que se il i aloent, li coranz de 
l’aigue les enmenroit contreval le Braz (Zeitschrift, 14, note 
1 to p. 30). 

130 Cf, Zeit., note 1 to p. 30. 

131 Cf. Zeitschrift, xiv, p. 30. 
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in dieser Richtung liegt die Gegenwart; diese 
ist von der Vergangenheit aus angesehen ein 
Zukiinftiges.” 


dd. On this point Thielmann?32 says: 


‘*Der Leser wird schon langst gemerkt haben, 
dass es sich jetzt zur Erklarung des (eigent- 
lichen) roman. Kondicionalis nur noch um 
eine Substitution handelt, um die Auswechsel- 
ung einer alten Miinze gegen eine neue. War 
einmal hadere mit Inf. in der Umschreibung 
des Futurs soweit vorgeschritten, dass es sein 
Gebiet auch auf aktive Verba ausgedehnt 
hatte, so konnte fiir facturus eram das neue 
facere habebam eintreten, nicht nur in der 
Bedeutung ‘ich war willens zu thun,’ sondern 
auch im Sinne von ‘ich hatte gethan’ im 
Nachsatz eines irrealen Kondicionalsatzes. 
Wahrscheinlich hangt diese Substitution auch 
mit dem Untergange des part. fut. act. zusam- 
men. Der reiche Segen, wie er in den drei 
gleichbedeutenden Ausdriicken facturus eram 
Jui fueram voriag, wurde spater in der Weise 
verteilt, dass facturus fueram (=facere ha- 
éueram) als Irrealis der Vergangenheit beibe- 
halten, facturus eram aber und /. fui (=facere 
habebam, habui) auf die Gegenwart bezogen 
wurden. Letzteres konnte um so leichter 
geschehen, als ja bei den Begriffen des Miissens 
und Sollens, zu denen doch hadere mit Inf. 
gehdorte, der Ind. Imperf. zur Bezeichnung der 
Gegenwart im Nachsatz irrealer Kondicional- 
satze schon in klassischer Zeit tiblich war: 
Cic. leg. Manil. § 50 guvdsi Rome Cn. Pom- 
peius privatus esset hoc tempore, tamen ad 
tantum bellum is erat deligendus (=deligi 
habebat), id. Phil. 2, § 99 guem patris loco, si 
ulla in te pietas esset, colere debebas (das 
Niahere s. bei Foth, S. 263 ff.).’’ 

The strongest argument against the theory 
that facere habebam was substituted for fac- 
turus eram in the apodosis of the unreal con- 
dition is the fact that the subjunctivet33 and 
not the conditional was used in such construc- 
tions in the earliest French texts. If such a 
substitution was made, why was it not made at 
the time when the French conditional (formed 
from the infinitive+abebam) first began to be 
used? According to Foth the conditional 
(<infinitive+Aabebam) was already frequent 

132 Cf. Of. cit., ii, 190. 

133 Cf. Joseph Klapperich, Historische Entwickelung der 
Nyntaktischen Verhdltnisse der Bedingungssitze im Alt- 
Sransisischen. (In) Franzisische Studien, vol. iiit, 17; 
Gustav Bussse, Der Conjunctiv im Altfranzisischen Volks- 
epos, Kiel, 1880, p. 70; Richard Kowalski, Der Conjunctiv 
bei Wace, Breslau, 1882, p. 46; Karl Quiehl, Der Gehrauch 
des Konjunktivs in den altesten franzisischen Sprachdenk- 
malern, Kiel, 1881, p. 38; Hermann Reichel, Syntaktische 
Studien zu Villon, Leipzig-Reudnitz, 1891, p. 43. 


in ecclesiastical Latin in the third century.134 
Now, if the facere habebam construction grew 
out of facturus eram, etc., one would naturally 
expect to find examples of facere habebam in 
the conclusion of the condition contrary to 
fact from the origin of the Romance conditional. 

While all of these suggestions are ingenious, 
they do not seem to solve in a satisfactory 
manner the problem under consideration. The 
conditional probably contained no idea of the 
present when it was first used in hypothetical 
sentences, but expressed a purely future con- 
ception in the form of the past. The fact that 
the conditional is the imperfect of the future 
does not exclude the idea of futurity. The 
simple future looks at the future from the 
present, while the conditional views it from 
the past. The use of the conditional in hypo- 
thetical sentences doubtless began in condi- 
tional sentences referring to the future, after 
the time when future conditions were expressed 
by the use of the past tenses.135 Supporting 
this argument is a very old Latin example of 
the conditional used in a hypothetical sentence 
relating to the future.136 Then from the con- 
ditional sentence referring to the future,'37 the 
conditional passed into present and past con- 
ditions. 


b. Why the imperfect indicative was sub- 
stituted for the imperfect subjunctive in the 
protasis. 


aa. Gessnert38 says that the presence of the 
conditional in the apodosis of unreal condi- 
tions caused the use of the indicative in the 
protasis. He says that the language felt a 
need of expressing both members of the con- 
ditional sentence by the use of the same 
mood,39 and thinks that the unreal condition 
like si 7’avais, je donnerais may have been 
fashioned on the real condition sz 7’ a7, je don- 
nerat. 

While this suggestion of Gessner is ingenious, 

134 Cf. Bernhard Willers, of. cit., p. 13. 

135 Cf. S’il venait demain, je le lui donnerais, 

136 Cf. Sanare te habebut deus, si confitereris (Cf. Thiel- 
mann, of. cit., 187). 

137 Cf. C, 1805: 

Se ve.ssum Rollant, ainz qu’il fust morz, 
Ensembl’ od lui i durriums granz colps. 

138 Cf. Zests:hrift, xiv, 32. 

139 Cf, L, ‘Tobler in Zeitschrife fir Volkerpsychologie, 
ii, 49. 
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it is open to criticism. If the indicative in the 
apodosis brought about the use of the indica- 
tive in the protasis of the French unreal con- 
dition, why is net the same law observed in 
Spanish and Italian ?4: Why does not the 
conditional in the apodosis drive out the 
subjunctive in the protasis of Italian and 
Spanish conditional sentences as well asin the 
French.142 

The substitution of the imperfect indicative 
for the imperfect subjunctive in the protasis of 
the French present condition contrary to fact 
must be sought in the history of the language. 


In the first place, a careful study of the 
history of French syntax reveals a constant 
tendency to restrict the sphere of the subjunc- 
tive.43 Many verbs which were followed by 
the subjunctive in Old French are now followed 
by the indicative. An example of this is 
furnished by verbs of thinking and believing. 
The old form cuider and the verbs penser and 
croire took the subjunctive in the old language, 
but take the indicative now. Especially no- 
ticeable is the gain of the indicative over the 
subjunctive in the imperfect tense. Not only 
has the imperfect subjunctive disappeared in 
hypothetical sentences assuming the supposed 
case as possible and in the unreal condition, 
but its disappearance in dependent clauses 
has been so marked in the popular speech 
that one scarcely hears to-day an imperfect 
subjunctive in the spoken French of Paris. 


A suggestion that might explain ina general 
way the disappearance of the imperfect sub- 
junctive in all of the cases indicated above is, 
to say that it was in keeping with the general 
tendency toward euphony. The majority of 
French verbs being of the first conjugation, 
the harsh ending in -asse predominated in the 
imperfect, and hence, there arose a tendency 
to discard this form and substitute others more 
euphonic. This change from the imperfect sub- 
junctive to the imperfect indicative doubtless 
began in popular speech, just as the disappear- 


140 Cf. Si tuviese darfa, 141 Cf. Se l’avessi te lo darei. 

142 The Provencal and Catalan also show the indicative in 
the protasis of unreal conditions. 

143 Cf. L. Cl dat, Grammaire Elément tire de la Vieille 
Langue Frangaise, Paris, 1885, 2 462: “ L’ancienne langue 
employait le subjonctif dans beaucoup de cas ou nous met- 
trions aujourd ‘hui |’indicatif.”’ 


ance of the imperfect subjunctive in dependent 


| clauses to-day belongs to the language of con- 


versation. It is to be remembered that at the 
beginning of the twelfth century, the time at 
which we have noted the first examples of the 
indicative for the subjunctive in the conditional 
constructions in question, there were compara- 
tively few literary monuments in French and 
the majority of these were sung by Troubadour 
poets from court to court. Hence, there was 
no literary standard as there is to-day, the 
spoken language still predominating. 


Favoring the supposition that the substitu- 
tion of the imperfect indicative in the unreal 
condition is due in part to the general tendency 
toward euphony is the fact that in the unreal 
condition relating to the past the subjunctive 
is still possible. Here the auxiliaries avoir 
and étre indicate the subjunctive and hence 
the harsh ending in -asse is avoided. For in- 
stance, one can say si Je l’eusse eu, je Teusse 
donné without violating the law of euphony. 


While this general tendency towards eu- 
phony rendered easy the disappearance of the 
imperfect subjunctive in any construction, there 
is a still more specific reason for its loss in the 
unreal condition referring to the present. In 
the first place, it is to be observed that, while 
in Latin sz was followed by the present 44 and 
perfect 45 subjunctive in a condition assuming 
the supposed case as possible, by the imper- 
fect 46 and pluperfect 47 subjunctive in the 
present and past condition contrary to fact, 
in the earliest French texts these were all ex- 
pressed by s7 with the imperfect subjunctive,148 
the imperfect having been used for the plu- 
perfect until the latter part of the thirteenth or 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. In 
other cases sZ was usually followed by the 
indicative. There were many constructions 
where the simple tenses of the indicative 


144 Cf. Dies deficiat, si velim causam defendere. 
145 Cf. Improbe feceris, nisi monueris, 

146 Cf. Si haberem, darem, 

147 Cf. Si habuissem, dedissem, 


148 Cf. Hi: E si aucuns meist main en celui ki la mere 
iglise requereit, si ceo fust u evesqué u abeie u iglise de re- 
ligiun, rendist ceo qu’il avreit pris. 

C, 1, 1102, Fust i li reis, ni ouissum damage ; 
J, 1. 265, Petit por mon oste fvisse, 
Se cest don li escondcisse. 
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followed si149 in Old French, and these may 
have controlled the one important construction 
where si was followed by the subjunctive. 
Proving that it was through such a process 
of leveling that the indicative drove out the 
subjunctive in the protasis of the present con- 
dition contrary to fact is the survival of the 
imperfect subjunctive where gue repeats s7.15° 
Here the Latin subjunctive remained because 
the analogy affected only those cases where the 
subjunctive was preceded by s7. The Modern 
French use of the subjunctive in all construc- 
tions where gue repeats si1st is doubtless due 
to the unreal condition where the subjunctive 
is asurvival of the Latin, as above indicated.152 
A further proof of the supposition that the 
imperfect subjunctive was supplanted by the 
indicative in the potasis of the unreal condition 
relating to the present, because it is preceded 
by si, is the fact that where sz is omitted the 
subjunctive is still used. For instance, one 
says fut-il ici, 7’ irais,1s3 but the moment the 
si is used the indicitive is required.1s¢ Under 
the influence of the present unreal condition 
the indicative passed into the protasis of the 
past unreal condition. The persistence of the 
subjunctive in the past condition contrary to 


149 Cf. C, 1. 914: Se truis Rollant, de mort li doins fidance; 
C, 1.82: S’il vuelt ostages, il en avrat par veir; 
C, 1. 273: Ne parlez mais, se jo nel vos comant; 
C, l. 788: Deus me confondet se la geste en desment; 
C. 1. gat: Ja mais ne serai li¢de se vos me honireiz; 
Psaut. d’ Oxf., 136, 6, Si je oblierai tei, a obliance 
seit dunée la meie destre; 
Psaut, d’ Oxf., 138, 7,Si je munterai el ciel, tu 
iluec i¢s ; 
T, 1. 154, Et se por lui souffroie paine, 
Bien le me prometoit a rendre ; 
Joinville, 24, il me demanda se je vouloie estre 
honorez ; 
Y, p. 92, L’empereur donna aux seigneurs, Freres 
de Rodes, celle isle, s’ilz la povoient conquerer ; 
II, Esther, 1. 694, Si jamais 4 mes vceux vous fates 
favorable. 
150 Cf. EE, p. 404: 
Si j’avais du papier 
De rames un millier, 
Et qu’il ne /us¢ trop tard, 
Comme a mon amy seur, 
T’escrirois de bon cueur. 
1st Cf. S’il n’ a que peu d’argent et qu’il veuille en avoir 
lus. 
4 152 Cf. guand, comme. lorsque, puisque, pendant que, etc., 
which keep the indicative when repeated by gue. 
153 Cf. L. Clédat, 2460. 
154 Cf, S’il etait ici, j’irais. 


fact until the present time, may be due in part 
to Latin influence. Also poets used the sub- 
junctive in rime when it would not have been 
used in prose. 

IV. 
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THE SONNET FORMS OF WYATT 
AND SURREY. 


THE following study is an examination of the 
form of the sonnets of Wyatt and Surrey, with 
reference to the Italian standards used by 
Petrarch, whom they translated and imitated. 
By the largest definition, the Petrarchan son- 
net consists of fourteen five-stressed iambic 
lines, grouped in two quatrains of two rimes 
each, and two tercets, forming a sestet, of two 
or three rimes. In all of Petrarch’s sonnets 
the second quatrain repeats the rimes of the 
first; and in all but three the arrangement of 
the second is identical with that of the first; 
in three hundred and three out of three hun- 
dred and seventeen this is the enclosed rime 
(aba). The sestet of three rimes occurs in 
one hundred and eighty-seven sonnets, that of 
two in one hundred and thirty; of these only 
four are concluded with a couplet. In but 
one does the sestet contain a rime from the 
quatrains. 

The most noticeable difference between 
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these forms and those used by Wyatt and 
Surrey is that the latter, however widely they 
may vary in other details, always close with a 
couplet, introducing the rime and expressing 
the thought in such a way as to make the ar- 
rangement of the last six lines a quatrain plus 
a couplet. By the largest definition then, these 
earliest English sonnets consist of three quat- 
rains of two rimes each followed by a couplet. 

With the exception of Wyatt’s verses begin- 
ning: 

“1 abide and abide, and better abide,” 
written with four stresses to the line, all the 
sonnets of both poets are written in five- 
stressed iambic lines. 

In the form of the first and second quatrains, 
Wyatt follows closely the model of Petrarch, 
employing the enclosed rime in the first quat- 
rain of all but one, in the second quatrain of 
all but two of his sonnets. With four ex- 
ceptions the second quatrain repeats the rimes 
of the first. Surrey departs radically from the 
Petrarchan standard, adhering, however, with- 
out deviation to the rule of identity of structure 
in the first and second quatrains. With him 
the alternate rime (asad) used by Wyatt but 
once, is the favorite, occurring in fifteen out 
of his sixteen sonnets. In only four are the 
rimes of the first repeated in the second 
quatrain. 

Wyatt shows greater variety in the treatment 
of the third quatrain, although he uses his 
favorite enclosed rime in twenty-four out of 
thirty-two cases. It is to be noted that in the 
sestets of Petrarch’s sonnets there is no ar- 
rangement analagous to this. In seven cases 
the alternate rime is used, manifestly follow- 
ing the arrangement of the first four lines of 
the sestet found in one hundred and seventeen 
of Petrarch’s sonnets. According to Italian 
rule also is the introduction of new rimes in 
these four lines. In twenty-eight of these 
quatrains both rimes are new; in three but 
one new rime is introduced ; while one repeats 
the same rimes in the same order as in the 
quatrains. Surrey, with one exception, retains 
alternate rime for the third quatrain. There 
are twelve cases in which both rimes are new, 
one in which the previous quatrains have fur- 
nished a rime, and three in which both rimes 
have been used earlier. 


The concluding quatrain has, as we have 
seen, practically no parallel in the Petrarchan 
sonnet ; indeed it was considered a defect by 
most Italian writers and critics. For reasons 
connected with differences of metrical taste, 
and particularly with differences in the thought 
to be expressed, the final couplet was at first 
the favorite method of concluding the English 
sonnet. As stated before, all Wyatt’s and 
Surrey’s sonnets close in this way; and on no 
point do the poets agree so fully as in the 
management of the couplet. Each shows 
marked preference for a new rime in these 
two lines. Wyatt uses this thirty times and 
Surrey fourteen. Each furnishes one example 
of a couplet in which the rime is borrowed 
from the third quatrain, and one in which it 
contains a rime common to all the quatrains. 
Wyatt has one sonnet so arranged as to close 
with two couplets, and Surrey one closing with 
a triplet. It is worthy of observation that the 
concluding couplet was thus firmly established 
in the earliest English experiments. 

In the arrangement of the rimes, Wyatt’s 
favorite form is abba abba cddc ee, occurring 
seventeen out of thirty-two times. Surrey’s 
is abab cdcd efef gg, occurring eleven out of 
sixteen times. This is at once recognized as 
the form of the Elizabethan sonnet made 
classic by Shakespeare. It is to be further 
noted that in its form it is far nearer to the 
strambotti of Petrarch’s contemporaries than 
to any sonnet of Petrarch’s. On the line of 
this resemblance I hope to make further in- 
vestigation. 

It is inevitable that any English copy of an 
Italian metre should differ widely from the 
original in the cadences and in the quality of 
the rimes, owing to the different values of in- 
flectional syllables in the two languages. Thus 
we find Italian rimes predominantly feminine, 
dissyllabic and even trisyllabic, ending in a 
vowel; and English rimes predominantly mas- 
culine, monosyllabic, ending in a consonant. 
In his attempt to follow foreign usage Wyatt 
did violence to his native tongue in a fashion 
that recalls poor Lydgate’s and Occleve’s 
frantic attempts to rime like their ‘ maister 
Chaucer.’’ Some of Wyatt’s most pronounced 
peculiarities are (1) riming words with the 
same grammatical ending, as aggrieved... . 


133 
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wearied... buried ... stirred, making, as it 
were, a grammatical or inflectional rime ; (2) 
riming words that end in the same vowel with- 
out regard to preceding consonants, as Jo//ity 
... Sluggardy ... unhappy ... commonly; (3) 
riming words with different accents as cém- 
fort... port; done... on... prison... 
occasion. Marked examples of these forced 
rimes are found in thirteen out of Wyatt’s 
sonnets, and less noticeable violence in nearly 
all. None of these errors are committed by 
Surrey, and here lies one chief reason for the 
greater melody of his verse. 


While Wyatt, like all succeeding English 
poets, commonly used masculine rime, the very 
fact of his imitation of Italian models caused 
him to make frequent experiments with fem- 
inine rime, generally unsuccessful, as variable 
... Stable; ever... endeavor... perséver 
... lever. Many of the forced rimes referred 
to above are intentionaily feminine. This form 
of rime occurs in eleven sonnets, and in some 
of these several times. In this, as in all else, 
Surrey recognized more clearly than did 
Wyatt the possibility of the medium with 
which he was working ; and there are but two 
sonnets in which feminine rime occurs. One 
of these is a direful attempt to make dissyl- 
lables rime throughout the quatrains, and re- 
sults in the sequence season ... veason... 
peason... geason ... treason . . . poison?) 
capped by the couplet fasex ... shaken. The 
other case is used very effectively in the sixth 
and eighth lines of the fine Epitaph on Clere. 

The rule of the Petrarchan sonnet is that 
each metrical division is syntactically distinct, 
or if not embodying an independent sentence 
contains a separate clause of a compound sen- 
tence. The old statement of the office of the 
different parts of the poem presupposes this 
syntactical completeness : 


* The business of the first quatrain of the son- 
net is to state the proposition of it; of the 
second quatrain to prove the proposition; of 
the first tercet to confirm it; and of the second 
tercet to draw the conclusion.,”’ 


The point at which this syntactical separation 
is most essential is, naturally, the point of 
metrical separation, that is at the close of the 
quatrains and beginning of the tercets. So 
carefully did Petrarch observe this rule that 


in the first hundred sonnets only the tenth, 
eleventh, forty-fourth, and seventy-ninth leave 
the sense incomplete at the end of the eighth 
line, and in no case is the second quatrain 
concluded by a real run-on line. In the same 
hundred sonnets there are twenty-two cases of 
first quatrains with incomplete sense (Sonnets 
I, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 16, 20, 27, 30, 32, 39, 40, 46, 48, 
49, 55. 58, 79, 93, 94, 96); and eleven cases of 
first tercets concluding with incomplete sense 
(Sonnets 2, 9, 10, 19, 21, 32, 36, 72, 77, 82, 90). 
In the eighty-second the overflow from the 
first to the second tercet is by a run-on line. 
Wyatt and Surrey did not maintain this logical 
and syllogistic character of the sonnet, but 
disregarded the syntactical independence of 
the quatrains. Thus among Wyatt’s sonnets 
there are seven cases of sentences continued 
from the first to the second quatrain (Sonnets 
7, 10, 13, 13, 15, 22, 23, 26);1 seven continued 
from the second to the third quatrain (Sonnets 
4, 8, 17, 18, 19, 22, 25); fifteen continued from 
the quatrain to the couplet (Sonnets 1, 2, 5, 7, 
9, 10, II, 12, 15, 18, 19, 22, 25, 28, 31). Surrey 
shows four cases of the first quatrain over- 
flowing to the second (Sonnets 3, p. 12; 5, p. 
13; 7, P- 14; 9, p- 16); five overflowing from 
the second to the third quatrain (Sonnets 6, p. 
14; 9, p- 16; II, p. 59; 13, Pp. 62; 16, p. 68); 
and six overflowing from the third quatrain to 
the couplet (Sonnets 5, p. 13; 6, p. 14; 7, p. 
15; 8, p. 15; 12, p. 60; 15, p. 64). 

Of the technically termed run-on lines one 
would expect to find few examples in Wyatt’s 
verses. He was so mechanical a writer, so 
new to his craft, so unaccustomed to his tools 
that naturally he took refuge in the end-stop 
line that furnishes a breathing place before 
beginning the desperate struggle with five 
more unwilling feet and a new unyielding 
rime. It is impossible to be dogmatic on this 
point, as one’s determination of run-on lines 
often depends on individual phrasing. I have 
found ten sonnets with none of these lines 
(Sonnets II, 13, 15, 17, 20, 21, 22, 23, 27, 32); 
nine with but one (Sonnets 1, 3, 6, 7, 12, 14, 16, 
18, 28); six with two (Sonnets 8, 10, 24, 25, 26, 

1 In numbering these sonnets, I have followed the order of 
the Aldine edition, in which they occur between pages one 
and twenty-one; but as Surrey’s sonnets are not given con- 


secutively in the Aldine edition, I have added to the number 
of the sonnet the number of the page. 
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30); four with three (Sonnets 2, 4, §, 29); one 
with four (Sonnet 31); and two with five (Son- 
nets 9 and 19). With Surrey the proportion is 
somewhat different: four have no run-on lines 
(Sonnets 3, p. 12; 5, Pp. 13; 10, p. 16; 14, p. 62); 
seven have one (Sonnet 1, p. 3; 4, p. 12; 8, p. 
15; 9, P. 16; II, p. 59; 12, P. 593 15, P- 64); 
four have two (Sonnets 2, p. 11; 6, p. 143 7, P- 
14; 13, p. 62); and one has three (Sonnet 16, p. 68). 
It is apparent that the greater smoothness of 
Surrey’s verse can hardly be due to the pre- 
dominance of these lines. 

The typical foot in these, as in all sonnets, is 
the iambic; but as is customary in English 
verse this is often superseded by the trochaic 
foot. Wyatt uses this shifted accent very fre- 
quently, in all about one hundred and seventy 
times; and in about one third of the cases the 
trochaic foot is the first in the line. Twenty- 
three of the lines thus introduced begin a new 
turn of thought (for example, Sonnets 1, 1. 5; 
2,1. 3; 7,1.14; 21, 1.5); and the shifted accent 
may then be considered as a mark of emphasis. 
But in the remaining cases there is no such 
change of thought or expression (for example, 
Sonnets 2, 1.8; 4, 1. 8; 9,1.4; 28,1.12). Some- 
times the initial trochee is followed by one, 
two, or three others before the measure returns 
to the iambic; and there are fourteen fully 

“trochaic lines (Sonnet 1, Il. 1, 4, 8, 11, 12; 5, 1. 
1; 30, 1. 3; 31,1. 10). Very rarely the shifted 
accent occurs after a medial pause (Sonnets 4, 
1. 11; 5, 1.9; 13, 1.9; 19, ll.6,12). In general 
I have been able to see no reason for these 
trochaic interpolations except the convenience 
of an unskillful craftsman. Wyatt’s other 
changes of feet are to the dactyllic, which he 
uses twice in the seventh and once in the 
twelfth line of the nineteenth sonnet; and to 
the anapestic which he uses about thirty times. 
The thirtieth sonnet beginning 

“«T abide and abide, and better abide,” 
is written throughout in four-stressed lines of 
triple measure with occasional dissyllabic feet; 

.and in comparison with the regular five- 
stressed iambic compositions furnishes a good 
example of a kind of metrical compensation. 
Surrey’s use of the dactyllic and anapestic 
foot is very sparing. The former occurs once 
(p. 11, Sonnet 2,1. 1); and the latter seven 


times (p. 13, Sonnet 5, Il. 2, 13. 14; p. 14, Son- 
net 7, l. 6; p. 59, Sonnet 11, Il. 1, 2; p- 60, 
Sonnet 12, |. 14). There are two fully tro- 
chaic lines (p. 60, Sonnet 12, 1. 5; p. 62, Son- 
net 14, 1. 1). 

The initial trochaic foot occurs fifty-six times 
in fourteen of Surrey’s sonnets, and with six 
exceptions (p. 11, Sonnet 2, 1. 10; p. 15, Son- 
net 7,1. 10; p. 59, Sonnet 12, 1. 3; p. 62, Son- 
net 13, Il. 3, 6; p. 69, Sonnet 16, |. 11), it is 
used after a pause or to mark emphasis. There 
seem to me few details that show the superior- 
ity of Surrey to Wyatt more clearly than this 
logical, consistent use of the shifted accent. 

ELIZABETH DEERING HANSCOM. 
Smith College. 


THE CALF OF THE LEG. 

Tuis use of the word ca// has always been a 
puzzle. The word is defined in 7he Oa/ford 
Dictionary as ‘‘ The fleshy hinder part of the 
shank of the leg, formed by the bellies of 
muscles which move the foot.’’ Evidently re- 
lated forms are not wanting. In Old Norse 
we find the weak noun £a/f ‘calf of the leg,’ 
which appears also in d/fabdt, defined as 
‘ham’ and said to be equal to £uésbdl, knésfot. 
Then there is Irish and Gaelic ca/pa ‘calf of 
the leg,’ which has been proposed as the 
source of the Germanic word. It would, how- 
ever, be hard to explain how a Celtic / should 
become 7f when adopted into a Germanic 
language, while the converse change of // to 
/ in passing from Germanic into Celtic is not 
strange. Moreover, the word lacks explana- 
tion in Celtic and can be easily explained as 
Germanic; hence we must, as in so many 
other cases, regard the Celtic as the borrower. 
In fact, we find, not only calf of the leg ap- 
pearing in Gaelic as calpa, calbtha, Manx 
colbey-ny-coshey, butalso ca/f ‘vitulus’ appear- 
ing as calpach, colpach, colbthach, Manx col- 
bagh. 

The English word, which appears as ca// in 
the fourteenth century, may stand for OE. 
ceal/; but, if the form ca//e is not merely an 
orthographic variant, the word was originally 
a weak derivative, cognate with ON. c@/f or 
derived directly from it, and the shorter form 
is due to the influence of ca// ‘ vitulus.’ But 
this is immaterial. 
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We know that the root of the latter word 
appears in various Indo-European words and 
that it shows the following development: (1) 
belly or womb, (2) foetus, child, (3) young, for 
example, child, pig, calf, foal, whelp, ete. Cf. 
Sanskrit g@rbha ‘womb, fruit of the womb, new- 
born child’; Greek 60A and ‘womb,’ 
Bpépus ‘foetus, babe, cub,’ etc., ‘suck- 
ling pig’; Gallic-Latin Gaba ‘belly, Big- 
belly’; English moon-ca/f, ‘false conception, 
monstrosity,’ Old-English, etc., cea/f ‘caif,’ 
‘young deer,’ etc.; Old-High-German 4i/bur- 
ra, Old-English ¢i/forlamb, English chilver, 
‘ewe lamb,’ Swiss 4i/ber ‘young ram.’ The 
same development of meaning is shown also 
in other roots, for example, Latin venter and 
uterus ‘belly, womb, foetus, child,’ Gothic 
gipus, etc.* 

Now, it is not difficult to show that in ca/f of 
the leg we have a special development of the 
early meaning of the word, namely, ‘belly.’ 
The word for belly is in all languages used 
figuratively of the bulging part of an object. 
Thus yaéryp is applied to a shield, a bottle, a 
vessel, a turnip, and the like; Latin vender is 
applied to a gourd, a flagon, the ankle, etc.; 
German dauch is applied to a pot, a keg, a 
bottle, a ship, a sail; and our de//y is applied 
to a pot, a bottle, a pear, an archer’s bow, and 
many other things that bulge out. Of special 
interest to us now is the application of such 
words to the large part of a muscle. In this 
way the Greeks used yaoryp, the Germans 
use bauch, and we use be//y and venter. See 
The Oxford Dictionary: “ belly, the central 
portion of a muscle.”’ ‘[This muscle] was 
called Digastricus because it hath two Venters 
or Bellies,’? Crooke, Body of Man, 759 (1615). 
‘“Muscles which have a_ bulging centre or 
belly,” Todd and Bowman, Phys. Anat. i, 176 
(1845). The calf of the leg is, then, simply the 
belly or bulging part of the leg. For exactly 
the same figure, compare Greek yaér7jp ‘belly,’ 
uvynn ‘the part of the leg between the knee 
and the ankle,’ or 
‘calf of the leg,’ also Manx do/g ‘belly,’ do/- 
gane (literally ‘little belly’) ‘calf of the leg.’ 

GEORGE HEMPL. 
Ann Arbor. 


1 Is the fact that various words (for example yo7pos, 
dS porcus, etc.) mean both ‘pudendum muliebre* 
and ‘ pig’ to be explained in the same way? Or is it due to 
the fact that the matrix of a sow (volva) was a favorite dish 
with the ancients ? 


MILTON'S CLASSICAL MYTHOLOG Y. 


In his list of the Greek gods who appear 
among the fallen Angels (Paradise Lost I. 
508-521), Milton speaks of 
Titan, Heaven’s first-born 

With his enormous brood, and birthright seized 

By younger Saturn. 
In view of the mistaken interpretations of these 
lines which are found in various commentaries 
of Milton, it may be well to point out certain 
passages in late classical writers which remove 
all difficulties of explanation. 

According to the common account of these 
events given in Hesiod (7heogony 133-138; 
164-182; 459-462) it was Oceanus, and not 
Titan, whose birthright was seized by his 
brother Saturn. To be sure, Oceanus was a 
Titan, but the name Titan alone was never used 
to designate Oceanus, and the two names were 
never confused. Keightley observes that there 
never was a person in Greek mythology known 
simply as Titan; Browne repeats his observa- 
tion; Verity is uncertain of Milton’s meaning ; 
Moody, in the Cambridge edition, says, with 
the temerity seldom seen in the careful student 
of Milton, that the poet’s scholarship seems 
here to be at fault.) ‘Another explanation is, 
that the poet means Oceanus when he says 
Titan, because in the next line he mentions 
his enormous brood, who were some six 
thousand river-gods, children of Oceanus, in 
part enumerated by Hesiod (7heog. 337-361). 

Milton’s allusion, however, is based upon an 
account given by Lactantius in his Divine 
Institutions, 1. 14. This author quotes Ennius 
to the effect that Uranus had two sons, Titan 
and Saturn. When Uranus ceased to rule, 
Titan demanded the throne on the ground 
that he was older than Saturn. But their 
mother, Vesta (not Earth, as in Hesiod and the 
earlier writers), and their sisters, Ceres and 
Ops, induced Saturn tg keep the power. Titan 
finally yielded to highrothers claim on con- 
dition that the male&hildren of Saturn should 
be destroyed at birth in order to secure the 
reversion to his own line. When Jove was 
born he was stolen away and reared in secret. 
For this breach of faith Titan vanquished and 
imprisoned Saturn, but was conquered in turn 
by Jove, together with his twelve sons, the 
Titans. A similar version is found in the apoc- 
ryphal Siby/iine Oracles (111. 110—a part which 
Alexandre assigns to the second century be- 
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fore Christ), except that Earth, not Vesta, is 
the mother of Titan and Cronus, and a third 
brother, Iapetus, figures in the strife for the 
throne (cf. P. Z. I. 510), while Cronus is older 
than Titan. The story has also been con- 
nected, as it is in the Siby//ine Oracles, with 
the building of the Tower of Babel, and the 
strife between Titan and Saturn is regarded 
as an episode in the confusion of-tongues. It 
is inserted by Eusebius in an account of the 
Tower of Babel which he quotes from Abyde- 
nus (Preparatio Evangelica 1X. 14; cf. the 
Byzantine Georgius Syncellus, Chronographia 
44 D, and the A/ythologia of Natalis Comes, 
Book II, an epitome of mythology dating from 
1600, which Milton must have known). Dio- 
dorus makes Euhemerus his authority for the 
statement that an ancient prince named Ura- 
nus had by Vesta two sons, Titan and Cronus 
(VI. 2). In fact, this Titan mentioned by Mil- 
ton was euhemeristic in character, and a late 
invention by sceptical students of mythology 
(M. Mayer, Die Giganten und die Titanen 
in der Antiken Sage und Kunst 72). 

All this is significant, both as showing the 
true meaning of the passage under discussion, 
and as illustrating an important fact in Milton’s 
use of classical mythology. In the first place, 
it is clear that Milton has not confused Titan 
with Oceanus, and that he has good classical 
authority for his distinction between them. 
Secondly, ‘enormous brood,’ of line 511, refers 
not to the Oceanids, but to the Titans, who 
were sons of Titan. This is further borne out 
by Milton's use elsewhere of the word ‘ enor- 
mous.’ If it referred to the Oceanids, it would 
in effect mean ‘numerous,’ but the more con- 
servative meaning is kept in the two remain- 
ing cases of its occurrence. In P. ZL. V. 297, 
we have the expression ‘ enormous bliss,’ and 
in P. L. VII. 411, sea-monsters are described 
as ‘enormous in their gait.’ Here the mean- 
ing is ‘extraordinary in magnitude, vast, im- 
mense,’ with perhaps a suggestion in the latter 
case of ‘monstrous ’—meanings which would 
obviously be more appropriate to the Titans 
than to the Oceanids. 

The question may now be asked why Milton 
has chosen the later and more obscure version 
in preference to the earlier and more cele- 
brated account by Hesiod, and why he remains 


so faithful to it. The whole passage, ?. Z. 1. 
506-521, lies in the direction of a favorite 
theory/of the Fathers. Apparently beginning 
with a euhemeristic theory of mythology they 
endeavored to show that the Greek myths 
were only a deceived and perverted form of 
early Hebrew history, and they often identified 
Greek gods with Biblical personages, or 
found a place—usually a low one—for Greek 
legends and Greek deities in the Hebrew 
scheme. It thus becomes clear that Milton 
would find a patristic account more appropriate 
for use in a list of the fallen Angels, than one 
which was more ancient or more purely classi- 
cal. This view of mythology found especial 
favor with him in his later life, and he often 
proves his interest in it, as when he follows the 
tradition that identified Ham, son of Noah, with 
Ammon or Jove (P. Z.1V. 277), Eve with Eury- 
nome (7. Z. X. 581), and Japhet with Iapetus 
(P. L.1V. 717; cf. I. 508). See also Paradise 
Regained 1V. 334-348; Hymn on the Nativity 
89). 

Since working out the results here given, I 
find that Patrick Hume, the first commentator 
on Milton, whose notes appeared in the edition 
of 1695, has given in substance the story of 
Titan as here told, but without any reference 
to its sources. 


In this connection it is interesting to note a 
point of resemblance between Paradise Lost 
and Le Tornoiement Antecrisi, an Old French 
poem of 3500 lines, by Huon de Méri, dating 
from about 1234. In the latter, as Antichrist 
goes forth to contend in tournament with the 
hosts of the Lord, he is surrounded by many 
of his barons, conspicuous among whom are 
Beelzebub, Jupiter, Saturn, Apollo, Mercury, 
Hercules, Neptune, Mars, and Cerberus, to- 
gether with Pluto and Proserpina, the king 
and queen of Hell. Besides these there 
is a large following of such persons as Pride, 
Avarice, Hate, Felony, Sloth, Cruelty, and 
Gluttony, a little in the manner of the group 
around the throne of Chaos and Night (7. 2. 
II. 963-966). Overhead streams the gorgeous 
banner of Antichrist, wrought by Proserpina. 
One is reminded of Dante’s lines: . 

Ed io, che riguardai, vidi una insegna, 
Che girando correva tanto ratta 
Che d’ogni posa mi pareva indegna : 
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E dietro le ven‘a si lunga tratta 
Di gente, ch’ i’ non avrei mai creduto, 
Che morte tanta n’ avesse disfatta. 
Inferno III, 52-57. 


Let him be girt 

With all the griesly legions that troop 

Under the sooty flag of Acheron, 

Harpies and Hydras. 

602-605. 
Apropos of this passage, Warton cites from 
P. Fletcher’s Locusés the line: 
All Hell run out, and sooty flagges display. 


CHARLES G. OSGOOD. 


So Comus: 


Vale University. 


HELENA AND HOMUNCULUS: A 
CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 
VEIT VALENTIN'S HYPO- 
THESIS AND ITS LAST 
DEFENSE.* 

Il. 

The Dramatic Structure of the Classical 


Walpurgis-Night and the Dramatic 
Purpose of Homunculus. 


IN order to clear the way for a brief examina- 
tion of the dramatic structure of the Classical 
Walpurgis-Night and the dramatic purpose of 
Homunculus, it is necessary first to dispose 
of some preconceived opinions of Valentin.7° 
In the first place his contention (Mop. LANG. 
Notes, vol. xv, 1900, col. 4or) that it is a 
‘klagliche Anschauungsweise’ even to suppose 
that Goethe ever made use of Faus?# to give 
expression to scientific views of his is entirely 
unfounded. The plan of discussing the Nep- 
tunistic and Plutonistic theories in connection 
with the appearance of Enceladus-Seismos, 
for example, is clearly defined in the prose 
sketch of Dec. 17, 1826 (Paralip. 123, 1): 


‘‘Naturphilosophen die bey dieser Gelegenheit 
auch nicht ausbleiben konnten, Thales und 
Anaxagoras gerathen tiber das Phanomen 
heftig in Streit, jener dem Wasser wie dem 


* Errata in the first part of this article: Mop, Lance. 
Nortrss, vol. xvi, col. 199, 1. 20 f.,read ‘in the nature of @ 
slight amplification and careful filing.’ Col. 202, 1. 35, read 
‘177’ instead of ‘17.’ Col. 209, |. 15 ff. (deprints Col. 208, 
1, 10 ff. from below), read ‘when Homunculus was transformed 
from a chemical dwarf into aspirit and the entire second act 
was written, Goethe’s conception of the revivification of 
Helena, etc.’ 


10 Valentin’s treatise on the Classical Walpurgis-Night, 


which was to appear this spring, has not yet come to hand as 
this article goes to press. 


Feuchten alles zuschreibend, dieser tiberall 
geschmolzene, schmelzende Massen erblick- 
end.”’ 


Had Goethe considered it inappropriate to 
express his views on scientific problems in 
Faust, he could have excluded not only the 
two philosophers but even Enceladus-Seismos 
just as well as he actually did exclude a good 
many other mythological characters.1 

In the second place, Valentin’s claim (7d7d., 
col. 402) that the separate parts of Faustshould 
not be considered and explained by them- 
sel ves but with reference to the entire drama, 
is not justified in view of the conversation with 
Eckermann of Feb. 13, 1831 (Pniower, no. 851). 
Here Goethe says of the fourth act: 
“Dieser Act bekommt wieder einen ganz 
eigenen Charakter, sodass er, wie eine fir 
sich bestehende kleine Welt, das iibrige nicht 
beriihrt und nur durch einen leisen Bezug zu 
dem Vorhergehenden und Folgenden sich dem 
Ganzen anschliesst”’ 
and fully agrees with his young friend when 
the latter finds this to be equally true of the 
Classical Walpurgis-Night, the Helena and a 
number of other parts. It must, therefore, be 
perfectly proper to consider the Classical Wal- 
purgis-Night primarily as an independent little 
world of its own, provided the ‘leise(r) Bezug’ 
to the preceding and following by which it is 
joined to the whole be not lost sight of. 

In the third place, Valentin’s statement (zdid., 
col. 476): 
“‘Thatsachlich ist aber die klassische Walpur- 
gisnacht ausschliesslich dazu da, um uns zu 
zeigen, wie es mdglich ist, dass die Helena 
wahrhaft lebend auftreten kann ”’ 
cannot have more than a purely subjective 
value because an authentic utterance of Goethe 
on the purpose of the Classical Walpurgis- 
Night does not exist. What Goethe says to 
Eckermann, Dec. 16, 1829!2 (Pniower, no. 738), 
refers only to the bulk of the first act and the 
first two scenes of the second, which were 
then completed, and what he writes to Zelter 

11 Says Goethe to Eckermann, Feb, 21, 1831 (Pniower, 
No. 855): ‘‘Das Schwierige indessen war, sich bei so grosser 
F..le missig zu halten und solche Figuren abzulehnen, die 
nicht durchaus zu meiner Intention passten.” 

12 After Eckermann has observed that Helena gains the 


real *Fundament’ through Faust’s dream of Leda, Goethe 
remarks : 


“So auch .... werden Sie finden, dass schon immer in 
diesen fr..hern Acten das Classische und Romantische an- 
klingt und zur Sprache gebracht wird, damit es, wie auf einem 
steigenden Terrain, zur Helena hinaufgehe,”’ etc. 
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on the same day?3 and Jan. 24, 182814 (Pniower, 
nos. 737 and 623), about the manner in which 
the first and second acts are to join or to pre- 
pare the third, is general in character, does 
not refer to the person of Helena but to the 
Helena drama, and likewise belongs to the 
time before the Classical Walpurgis-Night had 
passed from the stage of a prose sketch to its 
final form. 

Proceeding now to the dramatic analysis of 
the Classical Walpurgis-Night, the first thing 
with which we are struck is the wonderful dif- 
ference between the prose sketch of Dec. 17, 
1826, and the finished work of 1830. Thescene 
with Erichtho and Erichthonius, the attempt 
of the Pompejans and Caesareans to possess 
themselves of the phosphorescent atoms col- 
lected by Homunculus, and the descent to 
Hades together with the scene in Hades itself, 
have been omitted. The conversation with 
the Sphinx, the Griffin and the Ant as well as 
the temptations of the Lamiz have been 
transferred from Faust to Mephistopheles. 
The festival by the sea is no longer merely 
hinted at but actually represented from its be- 
ginning to its culmination. Independent from 
the experiences and doings of Faust and 
Mephistopheles a center of dramatic interest 
has been established by contrasting the land 
and the sea and opposing to Seismos, who em- 
bodied the principle defended by Anaxagoras, 
Homunculus in a transformation that fits him 
to exemplify the main part of the persuasion 

13 ‘* Meine einzige Sorge und Bemiihung ist nun: die zwey 
ersten Acte fertig zu bringen, damit sie sich an den dritten 


.. kliiglich und weislich anschliessen migen.” 

14 “ich michte gar zu gern die zwey ersten Acte fertig 
bringen, damit //edena als dritter Act ganz ungezwungen 
sich anschl. sse und, genugsam vorbereitet, nicht mehr phan- 
tasmagorisch und eingeschoben, sondern in aesthetisch-ver- 
nunftgemiisser Folge sich erweisen ki nnte.’’ 

When Valentin (Mop. Lanc. Norss, vol. xv, 1900, col. 476) 
paraphrases this passage by saying: 

“Helena soll sich ‘als dritter Akt ganz ungezwungen’ an- 
schliessen und sich em age vorbereitet,nicht mehr phantas- 
magorisch,’ also als volle, reale Wirklichkeit, ferner nicht 
mehr ‘eingeschoben,’ also als im engsten Zusammenhang der 
organischen Entwickelung der Handlung auftretend er- 
weisen,” 

he reads something into it which it does not contain. For as 
Goethe does not contrast ‘phantasmagorisch,’ but ‘phan- 
tasmagorisch und eingeschoben’ (cf. * phantasmagorisches 
Zwischenspiel,’ Paralip, 123, 1, at the close) asa unit, with 
‘in aesthetisch-vernunftgemisser Folge,’ Valentin’s ‘alse als 
volle, reale Wirklichkeit’ is a gratuitous insertion and all in- 
ferences drawn from it with regard to the nature of Helena 
and her maids in the completed Faust are false and futile. 


of Thales. In short, a most carefully planned 
but rather unexpected dramatic structure has 
taken the place of a more or less disconnected 
and casual array of incidents.*5 

The first scene is devoted to the exposition. 
Erichtho speaks her prologue and disappears. 
Homunculus sets out to find new wonderful 
things. Faust, who, as Homunculus had pre- 
dicted, regains conciousness upon touching 
Greek soil, is directed to Chiron as the one who 
may give him information concerning Helena. 
Mephistopheles, who feels thoroughly out of 
place in the Classical atmosphere, discovers 
the Lamiz, who had been held out to him 
as a bait, and starts in their pursuit. The 
Sphinxes, Griffins and Ants, the principal 
characters of the land existing at that time, 
reveal their natures and are contrasted with 
the Sirens, the chorus of the sea. 

In the remainder of the work the world of the 
land with its wonder,*6the action of Seismos, 
and the revelation of supreme homeliness in 
the Phorkyads, is placed over against the 
world of sea with its wonder, the beginning 
by Homunculus of corporeal existence or the 
evolution of animal life, and the manifestation 
of highest beauty in the person of Galatea, 
while Faust meets Chiron and Manto, and 
Mephistopheles, mocked and deluded by the 
Lamiz, joins the Phorkyads.17. The action 
of Seismos commences with a tremble yet 
scarcely strong enough to disturb Peneus in 
his dreams, is retarded by the episode with 
Chiron and Manto, interrupted by the episode 
with the Lamiz, and only loosely connected 
with the scene of the Phorkyads. The measures 
leading towards the beginning by Homunculus 

15 For a fuller explanation of the evolution of the Classical 
Walpurgis-Night and a more detailed exposition of its 
dramatic structure without special reference to Valentin and 
the dramatic purpose of Homunculus, see my article on ‘The 
Evolution of the Classical Walpurgis-Night and the Scene in 
Hades’ in Americana Germanica, vol. iii, 1899, No. 1, with 


the supplementary remarks /d/d., No. 2. 
16 ‘The Sirens sing with regard to the upheaval of Scismos, 


1, 7508: 
**Niemand dem das Wunder frommt’’ 
and exclaim with regard to the beginning by Homunculus of 
corporeal existence, |. 8474: 
“Welch feuriges Wunder verklirt uns die Wellen.” 

17 The purely episodical character of the scenes with 
Chiron and Manto and with the Lamiz, and to some extent 
also of that with the Phorkyads is explained in Americana 
Germanica, |. ¢., pp. 14 ff. 
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of corporeal existence, on the other hand, are 
from the outset closely intertwined with the 
preparations for the arrival of Galatea and 
both actions proceed without any outward re- 
tardation or interruption to the same grand 
climax at the close. 

Furthermore land and sea are both connected 
and contrasted in manifold ways. The Sirens 
witness the first outbreak of the disturbance of 
Seismos and then in dismay flee to the sea, con- 
trasting the horrors of the earth with the 
charms of their own element. Thales as- 
sists at the consummation and partial frustra- 
tion of the volcanic feat by the fall of the rock 
from the moon and then with calm disdain 
betakes himself likewise to the cheerful scene 
of the sea. Homunculus does not venture to 
satisfy his craving for corporeal existence on 
the land, but has a pleasing sensation of the 
growth-promoting qualities of the sea, as soon 
as he breathes its air. Proteus sees on the 
land nothing but worry and toil while he com- 
mends the waves as more congenial to life. 
Even the wonders of the Jand and of the sea 
themselves are brought into immediate contact 
and contrast by the claim of Auaxagoras : 

Durch Feuerdunst ist dieser Fels zu Handen 
and Thales’ quick retort : 
Im Feuchten ist Lebendiges erstanden.!8 


An essential difference naturally exists in 
the extent to which the two wonders could be 
represented to our eyes. While the wonder of 
Seismos could be unfolded before us through 
all its vicissitudes from first to last, the wonder 
of Homunculus could merely be represented 
in its beginning, and even this could only be 
done in sucha manner that some have doubted 
whether it is represented at all and that only 
last year, in an article in the Goethe-Jahrbuch 
of 1900,19 Julius Goebel declared that all those 

18 The contrast between Neptunism and Plutonism which 
Goethe had in mind when he wrote the sketch of Dec, 17, 
1826 (see above col. 285) has not entirely disappeared either, 
but crops out in the lines of Thales (8438-8442) as against the 
claim of Seismos in ll. 7554-7557- 

19 Vol. xxi, pp. 208-223. Declaring all the efforts of his 
predecessors to explain Homunculus to be ‘zwecklose Muth- 
massereien (p. 213), Goebel himself advances the view that 
Goethe regarded Homunculus as a demon in his own peculiar 
sense of the word, although in the passage with Eckermann 
' upon which he rests his argument Goethe only says (Pniower, 
No. 738): “‘solche geistige Wesen wie der Homunculus .. . 
ziihlte man [that is, were counted in the past] zu den 


who think that it is represented had lost their 
minds. The further progress of the wonder, 
however, was entirely unrepresentable on the 
stage and, therefore, could only be intimated 
in advance. This is done through Nereus, 
Thales and Proteus, who, being as strictly in- 
dividualized as all the other characters of 
the Classical Walpurgis-Night, differ in their 
knowledge of evolution also. 


Nereus, the patriarch deity of the sea, knows 
that Homunculus has not simply to originate 
but also to evolve (‘entstehn und sich ver- 
wandeln’) and that Proteus is the authority on 
evolution, yet he is not familiar with the de- 
tails himself. ‘Thales, the mortal, on the other 
hand, is acquainted with the theory of evolu- 
tion, but he neither realizes of his own accord 
that Homunculus will be obliged to take that 
road, nor does he know that Proteus is the 
authority to whom to go, nor has he confidence 
enough in Proteus and insight enough in his 
method not to be concerned about Homunculus’ 
fate at the moment when he ends his uncor- 
poreal existence in order to enter upon his 
corporeal one. Proteus, however, being the 
ancient god of transformation, is the real and 
logical authority on modern evolution. He 
does not only explain to Homunculus his future 
career, first and most fully, but he also attends 


Diimonen,’’ Page 220 we are told that it is Homunculus 
who brings about Faust’s turn to the classic, although the 
drama itself and every paralipomenon teaches us that it was 
the sight of Helena: 

“Ganz im Einklang mit Goethes Vorstellung. dass das Di- 
monische die entscheidenden Wendungen im Menschenleben 
hervorbringe, ist es der D.mon Homunculus, der durch seine 


Finfi: sterung (!) den Umschwung in Fausts Leben herbei- 
fiihrt,”’ etc. 


On the next page we are informed that Homunculus is not 
only not one of the principal characters in the Classical 
Walpurgis-Night, but that he is in reality superfluous there : 
“*Nachdem Homunculus als D‘mon seinen Zweck im Leben 
Fausts und damit in der Oekonomie des Stlickes erfiillt hat, 
wird er eigentlich wberflissig (!) und dies ist der Grund, 


warum ihm Goethe im weiteren Verlauf der Walpurgisnacht 
keine bedeutendere Stellung zugewiesen hat.”’ 


Page 222 finally we learn that Homunculus does not com- 
mence corporeal existence in the sea, but that he meets there 
with an untimely end; i 

** Die Geschichte von der mystischen Vermihlung des Ho- 
munculus mit dem Meere war und ist also blauer metaphy- 


sischer Dunst, der dem Kleinen das Leben und den Com- 
mentatoren den Verstand kostete.” 


However interesting and valuable Goebel’s exposition of 
Goethe’s idea of the demoniac may be, not many probably 
will share his expectation (page 223) that he has done justice 
to the ‘highest task of the interpreter’ in his explanation of 
Homunculus, 
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to the practical execution of its beginning. 
He himself takes him out into the sea in order 
to wed him to the ocean, and when Homun- 
culus, in the full enjoyment of the new atmos- 
phere and at the sight of Galatea and her 
train, declares that everything he is illuminat- 
ing in the gracious moisture is charmingly 
beautiful, it is he who reminds him that that 
moisture is a moisture of life and thus induces 
him to take the decisive step and to unite 
with the waves.2° 

This crowning climax of Homunculus’ career 
appears in the richest setting. Even before 
he leaves the charge of Proteus, Thales, 
‘thrilled with the beautiful, the true,’ has pro- 
claimed his: 

Alles ist aus dem Wasser entsprungen! ! 

the only line in Faust which is distinguished 
by a double exclamation point and that by 
Goethe’s own hand. As he is about to reach 
the shell of Galatea, Nereus perceives his 
flame and wonders what a ‘neues Geheimniss’ 
is about to reveal itself. When he has ac- 
tually shattered his glass and the ‘feurige(s) 
Wunder’ is glorifying the waves, the Sirens 
call upon Eros, who has begun everything, to 
preside over this new beginning too, and praise 
water and fire and the ‘seltne(n) Abentheuer’ 
till all present join in and end with a fervent 
tribute to air and earth and all the elements. 
The triumph of the sea and its wonder is as- 
sured and the Classical Walpurgis-Night has 
not led up directly to the entrance of Helena, 
but, as the poet expresses it in the letter to 
Eckermann of Aug. 9, 1830 (Pniower, no. 831), 
has run out into the infinite ([ist] ‘ins Granzen- 
lose ausgelaufen ’). 

Although two scientific theories are set forth 
in Seismos and Homunculus, this is done in 
the broadest and most poetic and artistic way. 
The contrast between those theories is en- 
larged to one between ill will, war, futile vio- 
lence, and homeliness on the one hand, and 
love, peace, organic development, and beauty 
on the other. In spite of the introduction of 
the modern idea of evolution, the whole at- 


20 For the general idea of the union of a spirit with ele- 
ments compare the union of the maids of Helena, in which 
Goethe, as Eckermann (Jan. 29, 1827: Pniower, no. 506) tells 
us, took special pride; ‘ Auf den Gedanken, dass der Chor 
. «+.» Sich den Elementen zuwirft, thue ich mir wirklich 


etwas zu gute,” 


mosphere and most of the characters remain 
thoroughly and genuinely classical. Every- 
thing is combined and conducted with such 
consummate art that the work, both from a 
dramatic and a purely poetic standpoint, takes 
rank among Goethe’s highest and most per- 
fect creations. Notwithstanding its indepen- 
dence, however, the ‘leise(n) Bezug’ to the 
preceding and following, by which it is joined 
to the whole, is not lacking. Homunculus 
makes good his promise to restore Faust to 
consciousness and himself succeeds in origi- 
nating. Faust is seen entering upon the road 
to Hades in the company and with the good 
cheer of Manto, and thereby prepares Helena’s 
entrance inthe next act. Mephistopheles finds 
his witches and dons the classic mask of which 
he has need before the ancient castle of Sparta. 
In addition to this, Helena gains a stronger 
‘Fundament’ by the day-dream of Faust and 
his conversation with Chiron, and the contrast 
between the classic and romantic is brought 
out more forcibly than ever by the presence 
of Mephistopheles in classic surroundings. 

Just as the Classical Walpurgis-Night, then, 
is, on the one hand, a little independent world 
of its own, and on the other, is connected with 
the whole of Faust, the dramatic purpose of 
Homunculus, finally, also has a double aspect. 
In the economy of the whole drama it is to 
take Faust and Mephistopheles to the Classical 
Walpurgis-Night in order that Faust may be 
in his new element; within the Classical Wal- 
purgis-Night it is to form the counterpart of 
Seismos, and to exemplify the principle of the 
origin and evolution of animal life in the moist. 
Thus Valentin’s hypothesis proves impossible 
once more. For even if the shades of Helena 
and her maids, and of Menelaus and his fol- 
lowers, instead of being still in Hades, were 
present when Homunculus unites with the sea, 
Homunculus would be unavailable for them 
because he is starting to evolve ‘nach ewigen 
Normen, Durch tausend, abertausend Formen’ 
and for that reason cannot suddenly reach 
the highest stage by an absolutely inorganic 
and arbitrary multifarious union with a host of 
shades. 

The points in which Valentin’s interpreta- 
tions differ especially from those given above 
are the passages which speak of the evolution 
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of Homunculus, and the statement in the letter 
to Eckermann that the Classical Walpurgis- 
Night ‘ins Granzenlose ausgelaufen ist.’ As 
for the former, he contends that they can have 
no weight because Proteus and Thales speak 
from an imperfect knowledge of affairs (Main 
book, p. 191 f.): 

‘‘Den Proteus wie den Thales lasst der Dich- 
ter hier in treflender Weise aus ihrer Lage, 
aus ihrer Kenntnis der Verhaltnisse heraus- 
sprechen: sie wissen nicht, dass... . er [that 
is, Homunculus] also diese Stufen ... . 
keineswegs Schritt fiir Schritt zu erklimmen 
braucht.’ 

However limited the knowledge of Thales, 
the mortal, may be, the knowledge of Proteus, 
the god of transformation, must be reliable be- 
cause it is venerable Nereus, the highest deity 
present, who designates him as an authority. 
To maintain that what Proteus says concerning 
the future course of Homunculus is not reliable 
would be equal to maintaining that the poet 
had purposely misled us regarding his own 
ideas about the fate of Homunculus, an as- 
sumption too singular to require a refutation, 
Conscious or unconscious of the weakness of 
this first argunient, Valentin soon afterwards 
(Goethe-Jahrbuch, vol. xvi, 1895, p. 141) tried 
to strengthen it by giving to line 8329 ‘Beliebig 
regest du dich hier’ the meaning that Homun- 
culus might movein whatever shape he pleases 
and, therefore, need not commence at the be- 
ginning. This, however, was refuted in Mop. 
LanG. Notes, vol. xii, 1897, col. 74, where I 
showed that that line does not mean that Ho- 
munculus may move ‘in whatever shape he 
pleases,’ but ‘as he pleases’; and Valentin 
never objected to that interpretation. 

As for the statement in the letter to Ecker- 
mann that the Classical Walpurgis-Night * ins 
Granzenlose ausgelaufen ist,’ Valentin in the 
first place made an attempt to interpret ‘gran- 
zenlos’ in such a manner that the passage 
should not conflict with his idea that the close 
of the Classical Walpurgis-Night leads up 
directly to the entrance of Helena. In doing 
so (Mop. Lanc. Nores, vol. xiii, 1898, cols. 
442 f.) he was, however, so singularly unfor- 
tunate as not to notice that Goethe uses the 
word ‘granzenlos,’ and to assume that he 
says ‘unendlich.' He, consequently, favored 
the readers of the Mop. LanG. Notes with a 


learned disquisition on Goethe’s use of ‘un- 
endlich’ which, valuable as it was in itself, 
was of no avail whatever as far as the point in 
question was concerned. 

Besides, Valentin tried to offset the testi- 
mony of this letter, and to gain evidence for 
his idea of the immediate connection between 
the close of the Classical Walpurgis-Night and 
the entrance of Helena, by giving to a letter of 
Eckermann to Goethe, written in Geneva, 
Sept. 14, 1830, before the letter under discus- 
sion had yet reached him, a critical import 
which it does not possess. The letter (Pniower, 
no. 832) reads: 


“Zu meiner grossen Freude habe ich aus 
einem Ihrer letzten Briefe in Genua ersehen, 
dass die Liicken und das Ende der “ Classi- 
schen Walpurgisnacht”’ gliicklich erobert wor- 
den. Die drei ersten Acte waren also vollkom- 
men fertig,die Helena verbunden,und demnach 
das Schwierigste gethan”’ etc. 


In 1898 (Mop. LANG. Notes, vol. xiii, col. 464) 
Valentin went so far as to claim on the strength 
of this letter that: 

‘Goethe, der es doch schliesslich am besten 
wissen musste, bekanntlich behauptet hat, die 
grosse Liicke [zwischen der klassischen Wal- 
purgisnacht und dem Helenadrama] sei aus- 
gefullt’”’ 

that is, he simply substituted Goethe for Ecker- 
mann and ‘die grosse Liicke’ for ‘ die Liicken 
und das Ende.’2 In 1900 (Mop. LANG. NoTEs, 
vol. xv, col. 476), to be sure, he had become 
somewhat more conservative. He no longer 
put Goethe in the place of Eckermann, but he 
still claimed that Eckermann wrote: ‘aus 
seiner Kenntniss der Dichtung und ihres Zu- 
sammenhangs heraus’ and asked: 

**wie soll denn aber durch den Abschluss 
des zweiten Aktes, der klassischen Walpur- 
gisnacht, die Helena ‘verbunden’ sein, wenn 


der zweite Akt und sein Schluss nichts mit ihr 
zu thun hat ?”’ 


If he had investigated the matter a little 
more deeply, he would have found that, owing 
to an absence of nearly five months, Ecker- 
mann’s knowledge of the state of the ‘ Dich- 
tung,’ upon the reliability of which he built 
his conclusion, was quite imperfect. It rested 
only upon a manuscript of the Classical Wal- 
purgis-Night having ‘Liicken’ and lacking 

21 The same error is repeated by Goebel, 1. c. p. 222: ‘so 


sehr er [that is Goethe] auch glauben mochte, dass die Lticke 
ausgefiillt sei.” 
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‘das Ende,’ that is, almost certainly upon the 
manuscript that bears the title ‘ Classische 
Walpurgisnacht erstes Mundum’ (ii, H. 74), 
which Goethe had given him to read a few 
days before his departure for Italy, and upon 
the notice in Goethe’s letter to his son, dated 
June 25, and bearing the postmarks Weimar, 
June 28, and Milan, July ro, and thence for- 
warded to Genoa (Pniower, no. 827): 

‘“Wenn Eckermann, bey soviel Lockungen 
und Verfiihrungen, noch beysammen und ein 
riickwarts blickender Mensch geblieben ist, so 
sag ihm: Die Walpurgisnacht sey vollig ab- 
geschlossen, und wegen des fernerhin und 
weiter Nothigen sey die beste Hoffnung.”’ 

Not knowing, therefore, that the scene in 
Hades had not been written, but reserved for 
a prologue to the third act, and not under- 
standing the reference to this which may be 
contained in the words I have italicized, he 
drew the conclusion that not only ‘die Liicken 
und das Ende’ of the Classical Walpurgis- 
Night had been conquered, but that also the 
Helena was ‘verbunden.’ Yet, however par- 
donable Eckermann’s conclusion may seem 
under the circumstances, it is none the less an 
error, and thence can in no way impair the 
weight of Goethe’s own testimony that the 
Classical Walpurgis-Night ‘ins Granzenlose 
ausgelaufen ist.’ Valentin’s efforts, therefore, 
do not contain anything that would tend to 
disprove the conception of the dramatic struc- 
ture of the Classical Walpurgis-Night, and the 
dramatic purpose of Homunculus, which has 
been set forth above. . 


The Sketch of the Prologue to the Third Act 
of June 18, 1830 (Paralip. 157). 

The evidence of the impossibility of Val- 
entin’s hypothesis which has been derived 
from our study of the revivification of Helena 
and the dramatic purpose of Homunculus, is 
fully borne out by a closer examination of the 
sketch of the prologue to the third act of June 
18, 1830, Paralipomenon 157, to which we have 
had occasion to refer a few times before. Ac- 
cording to this, Goethe intended at the time of 
the completion of the Classical Walpurgis- 
Night, just as much as at any other time during 
the preceding four years, that Faust and Man- 
to’s descent to Hades together with the scene 
in Hades itself were immediately to precede 


the entrance of Helena and her attendants in 
Sparta. Helena and her maids were not only 
not supposed to be present when Homunculus 
shatters his glass and flows out into the sea, 
as Valentin constantly maintained, but the 
very request for their release from Hades was 
not to be made till after that time. The union 
of Homunculus with the sea and the revivifi- 
cation of Helena for a renewed existence on 
earth, were considered so completely foreign 
to one another that they were separated by the 
interval between two acts. 

If, however, it is well established that Goethe 
cannot possibly have intended a combination 
of Homunculus with the shades of Helena 
and her maids and Menelaus and his followers, 
up to the moment when he either had just 
finished or was just about to finish,the Classical 
Walpurgis-Night, it may be asserted with 
equal certainty that he cannot have suddenly 
planned such a combination as a kind of after- 
thought when he abanconed the poetical exe- 
cution of the prologue, allowed the entrance 
of Helena to follow immediately upon the 
union of Homunculus with the sea, and left it 
to the reader to supply a transition for himself. 
For certainly no one who seriously reflects 
upon the matter for a moment, will venture to 
maintain that with the omission of the prologue 
Goethe should suddenly have relinquished his 
long-standing idea of the revivification of 
Helena according to Greek We/tanschauung 
in order to replace it by such an artificial and 
rationalistic plan as was suggested by Valentin. 
Still less will anybody consider it possible that 
the mere omission ef the prologue should 
suddenly have upset the entire most carefully 
planned dramatic fabric of the Classical Wal- 
purgis-Night and deprived Homunculus of his 
purpose within in order to assign him to one 
without. Indeed the mere fact of the organic 
growth of Guethe’s creations alone would 
forbid any such assumption even if we had not 
Goethe’s own testimony that the present J/o- 
tivierung of the entrance of Helena is not so 
close as he had hoped to make it.22_ Yet, for- 
tunately for the altogether incredulous among 
the Faust interpreters, there is even such testi- 
mony, and Valentin, too, knew it and quoted 
it, only that, as in so many other cases, he did 

22 See notes 13 and 14 above. 
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not understand its full import. This testimony 
is Goethe’s communication to Zelter of Jan. 4, 
1831 (Pniower, no. 846): 

‘*‘ Die zwey ersten Acte von Faust sind fertig. 
Die Exclamation des Cardinals von Este, 
womit er den Ariost zu ehren glaubte, méchte 
wohl hier am Orte seyn. Genug! Helena tritt 
zu Anfang des dritten Acts nicht als Zwi- 
schenspielerin sondern als Heroine ohne Wei- 
teres auf.” 

Helena is no longer a ‘Zwischenspielerin’ 
but has become a ‘Heroine,’ yet she still enters 
‘ohne Weiteres,’ that is, without a close 
Motivierung of her entrance such as there 
would have been if the prologue had not been 
abandoned. The non-execution of the pro- 
logue, therefore, simply increased by one more 
the number of the transitions which ‘the in- 
telligent reader’ has to supply,23 and did not 
affect the dramatic structure or presuppositions 
of the completed second and third acts in the 
slightest degree. It is impossible that Goethe 
intended for the shades of Helena and her 
maids, and Menelaus and his followers, to be 
present when Homunculus unites with thesea. 
Hence Valentin’s hypothesis stands disproved 
for the third time. 


Since of the three reasons for the impossi- 
bility of Valentin’s hypothesis which have 
been given the first and the third may claim 
objective mathematical certainty, while the 
second may be considered scarcely less relia- 
ble, it will neither be necessary to accumulate 
any more evidence against the hypothesis 
itself, nor to enter further upon any other de- 
ductions and assertions in Valentin’s last 
article. Valentin had the misfortune of tound- 
ing his theory regarding Homunculus and 
Helena upon subjective esthetic presupposi- 
tions instead of objective philological investi- 
gations, and after he had once established it and 
found wide approbation for it among other 
scholars, he became so strongly prejudiced in 
favor of it that it was no longer possible for 
him to recognize its weakness and to give the 
statements of the poet or the arguments of his 

23 Compare Goethe’s letter to Wilhelm von Humboldt of 
Dec, 1, 1831 (Pniower, no, 912): 


**Nun hat der Verstand an dem zweiten Theile mehr Forde- 
rung als an dem ersten, und in diesem Sinne musste dem 
vern inftigen Leser mehr entgegengearbeitet werden, wenn 
ihm auch an Uebergangen zu suppliren genug tibrigblied.” 


opponent an objective and dispassionate ex- 
amination. His fervent self-assurance and his 
brilliant style and dialectics cast a spell not 
only upon others but also upon himself so that 
he continued to the last to battle for a con- 
nection between Homunculus and Helena, and 
a conception of an artistic unity of the whole 
of Faust that could not exist without it. It 
does not seem any longer advisable to attempt 
zesthetic explanations of the whole or of parts 
of Faust, except upon the basis of a thorough 
philological examination of the text and all, 
the other critical material. 


A. GERBER. 
Earlham College. 


SPANISH GRAMMAR. 


An Elementary Grammar of the Spanish 
Language, by L. A. Lotseaux, Instructor in 
the Romance Languages and Literatures in 
Columbia University. New York: Silver, 
Burdett, and Company, 1g00. 8vo, viii+ 
192 pp. 

THERE are many text-books of modern Span- 

ish grammar, but there are few good ones. 

Mr. Loiseaux’s Elementary Grammar of the 

Spanish Language has the merit of being 

short, concise, and practical, and it will there- 

fore be welcomed by teachers of Spanish. 

The general arrangement of the book is good, 

but it is to be regretted that the conjugation of 

verbs is not introduced earlier. Ina beginner’s 
text-book it does not seem wise to treat fully 
nouns and adjectives,—including augmenta- 
tives and diminutives, numerals, etc.,—before 
taking up the conjugation of the regular and 
common irregular verbs. And, then, much 
valuable space is given up to lists of adverbs, 
prepositions, conjunctions and interjections, 
which might better be left to the lexicon. In 
the following review of the Grammar the 
criticisms and suggestions are arranged in the 
order of the paragraphs to which they refer. 

§2. The meaning of the sentence ‘the 
sound of the Spanish vowels zever changes ”’ 
is not clear. If the author means that each of 
the Spanish letters a, e, 7, 0, u, always repre- 
sents one sound, and one only, he contradicts 
himself in §4. The statement that ‘‘ the con- 
sonants are less distinctly pronounced than the 
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vowels,’’ while on the whole true, should be 
modified in view of the fact that certain con- 
sonants, such as Z and 7, are pronounced more 
distinctly in Spanish than in English.—§ 4. The 
author makes no attempt to give the minor 
variations in sounds of the Spanish vowels, 
and it is probably best that he should not do 
so in an elementary text-book. It is to be re- 
gretted that the Grammar does not call atten- 
tion to the diphthongal nature of a@ in /a¢e and 
of o in go, and warn the student to avoid the 
‘*vanish’’ when speaking Spanish. There 
is, in reality, little resemblance between the 
sounds of a in da¢e and e in pape/, nor between 
o in go and o in malo. Never under any cir- 
cumstances does Spanish o have the sound of 
English o in come. Possibly the author pro- 
nounces o@ in cume like the o of German kom- 
men.—§6. Spanish 6 and v are pronounced 
alike, not ‘‘almost alike.’’ Usually 6 and v 
represent a bilabial fricative, as in estaba, 
centavo, etc.; but 6 after m, and v after 2 rep- 
resent a bilabial explosive, as in ambos, enviar 
(pronounced emdiar), etc. Moreover, at the 
beginning of a breath group 6 and z, if enun- 
ciated with emphasis, become explosive, as in 
ven ;basta!/, etc. is true that the 
Academy maintains the fiction that Spanish 6 
and v are pronounced like French 6 and v 
respectively; but neither to-day nor at any 
previous time have the Spaniards made this 
distinction. Theoretically, d final should be 
voiced (Araujo places it as ‘‘4pico-dental, 
fricativa sonora’’), but in fact it is usually pro- 
nounced like zin central Spain. As for medial 
d, when it immediately follows a stressed 
vowel it is often omitted in informal speech 
wherever Spanish is spoken. It would be 
better to say simply that ‘2 is silent every- 
where,’’ and omit ‘‘except in a very few words.”’ 
It is unfortunate to teach the student that Span- 
ish // and # are pronounced like //i in million 
and uiin onion. It is extremely difficult for the 
English-speaking student to acquire the cor- 
rect sounds of Spanish // and #,; but he should 
be taught at the beginning the difference be- 
tween in mi-l/én and in million (pron. 
mil-yon), and between # in a-fo and ni in 
onion (pron. on-yon). The author again follows 
the Academy too closely in stating that Spanish 
x represents the same sound as English x. 


As a matter of fact in nine words out of ten 
Spanish x is pronounced like s, as in ¢exto 
(testo), eaxpedicién (espedicién), etc. Medial 
x is usually pronounced like English 2, as in 
éxito, but even to this rule there are ex- 
ceptions; as, exacfo (esacto).—§7. It would 
have been better to omit (1), (6): ‘‘in most of 
the nouns ending in %, etc.,’’ since the inser- 
tion of these words causes confusion and gives 
a needless exception. Under Remarks, the 
wording of (c) should be modified to allow for 
such changes in accentuation as occur in joven, 
Jévenes ; nacién, naciones.—§8. The mean- 
ing of the Note is not clear; a line may cer- 
tainly begin with a single vowel, such as 4, y, 
etc. 

§ 19. Therule should read: ‘Spanish 
have only two genders, etc.’”’—§ 27. Would it 
not be better to change (1), (a) to ‘‘ with an un- 
accented vowel or diphthong,”’ and (2), (¢) to 
‘‘with an accented vowel (except ¢) or diph- 
thong’’? The author could then omit (2), (4), 
since /ey, rey, etc., end ina stressed diphthong. 
—§34. The endings azo and ada mentioned 
in the Note are out of place here, since they 
have nothing whatever to do with the augmen- 
tative suffixes.—$35. It is to be regretted 
that the author did not state, at least in a foot 
note, when to use 7/o, cifo, or ecito, etc.—§ 37. 
The second sentence in this rule would be im- 
proved by changing itto read: ‘‘ An adjective 
qualifying two singular nouns is usually mas- 
culine plural, unless both nouns are feminine, 
when the adjective is feminine plural.’’—§ 4o. 
In (1) the adjective suizo is out of place.—§ 47. 
This and the following paragraphs treat of the 
‘* Position of the Descriptive (Qualifying) Ad- 
jective,’’ and not of the “limiting (or deter- 
mining) adjective.” 

§55. It is not quite correct to say that gue 
is preferred to de in a negative sentence. It 
has been the experience of the present writer 
that the opposite is true. Moreover, there is 
a difference in meaning between no... mds 
de and no... mds gue. Compare: No tengo 
mas de diez pesos ‘1 hay’nt more than ten 
dollars,’’ and no tengo mds gue diez pesos ‘1 
have only ten dollars.”’ In (3) the author has 
been led to make a mistake by following Ram- 
sey’s text-book. The rule from beginning to 
end is incorrect, as may be seen from the fol- 
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lowing sentences: es mds feliz de lo que era 
hace un afio “he is happier than he wasa year 
ago;’’ da casilla del hortelano es mds bonita 
y limpia de lo que se suele ver “the gardener’s 
cabin is prettier and neater than one usually 
sees.”? Furthermore, no mention is made of 
the use of de/ que, de la que, de los que, de las 
gue, as in le ofrecieron mds sueldo del que 
ganaba ‘‘ they offered him a larger salary than 
he was receiving ;”’ escribe y habla con mds 
correccién de la que es comtin en su pueblo 
‘he writes and speaks more correctly than is 
common in his town.’”’—§ 61. In (6) would it 
not be well to insert ‘‘often’”’ or ‘usually ”’ 
before ‘“‘return’’? In popular language it is 
becoming not uncommon to retain the diph- 
thong when és7mo or a diminutive or augmen- 
tative suffix is added. Thus one hears nue- 
visimo oftener than novisimo, and in §51 the 
author himself gives nuevecito.—§$67. This 
should read: ‘*Uno agrees with its noun iz 
gender,” thus treinta y un hombres ‘ thirty- 
one men.’’—§ 101. Would it not be well to 
mention here more definitely the explicit forms 
el de él, el de ella, etc.2 And should it not be 
stated that when a possessive pronoun is used 
predicatively, the article is usually omitted? 
Thus esta casa es ‘‘this house is mine.” 

$103. It would be best to omit the rule that 
“before ofro, ‘other,’ este and ese become 
estotro and esotro,”’ etc. These forms are not 
common in modern Spanish, and even in rapid 
speech the final e of es¢e and ese is usually re- 
tained before 0.—§ 118. This rule should read: 
“After a long preposition e/ cual or el gue is 
preferable to gue, etc.’’—$ 123. This and the 
following paragraphs treat both of interroga- 
tive pronouns and adjectives.—§ 126. It would 
be better to say: ‘‘ Quien can refer only to per- 
sons, and is never used adjectively.” 

$142. Is it correct to say that ‘‘ hader is 
used only as an auxiliary,” when it may be 
used independently as a neuter verb and in a 
few expressions as a personal verb? The il- 
lustrative sentence, /res afios hd, is nota happy 
choice, in view of the fact that in expressions 
of time it is preferable to use Aacer rather than 
haber when there is a definite period of time.— 
§ 163. The second part of this rule is out of 
place; namely, that ‘‘ when a vowel precedes, 
a zis added to the ¢ before a oro.”’ This is 


a purely phonetic change, and should not 
therefore come under the head of ‘ Ortho- 
graphic Changes.’’ According to the system 
of classification adopted by the author, this 
change should be considered among the ir- 
regular verbs, for does not the stem conoc- 
change to conozc- before a or 0; that is, is not 
the ‘theta’? strengthened by adding the ‘‘k”’ 
sound ?—§ 187. Would it not be better to say: 
‘* Besides, when unaccented, e becomes 7, and 
o becomes 4, if the next syllable does not 
contain accented 7?’’—§194. This rule could 
then read: ‘‘« becomes uy, if not followed by 
accented 7.’’—§ 236. The rule that ‘4 should 
not be used before a common noun”? is incor- 
rect. On the preceding page the author gives 
la madre llama & su hija, and hija is a com- 
mon noun. In 2 it would be better to omit 
the clause ‘‘ or when preceded by a numeral.”’ 
Cf. busco dun hombre que canta bien am 
looking for a (certain) man that sings well,”’ 
busco un hombre que cante bien, “TI am 
looking for some man that sings well;’’ 
asesinaron & dos hombres que iban 4 tomar el 
tren, ‘‘they murdered two men that were going 
to take the train,’’ asesinaron dos hombres 
‘‘they murdered two men.’’—§ 240. Desde 
should be included here. Ex. desde entonces 
estoy enfermo, ‘*1 have been ill since then.”’ 
$241. Is the statement in the note (p. 118) 
correct? Is not the reverse true? It is well 
known that the modern tendency is to use the 
past indefinite, rather than the preterite, when- 
ever possible. The past indefinite is often 
used, even when the action occurred at a 
definite time entirely past, provided the action 
occurred recently, as in ayer he descubierto 
una mano empunando el asa de un dnfora 
(Pérez Galddés).—§ 242. Attention should be 
called to the fact that the Spanish imperfect 
indicative is used with hacia or desde, just as 
the present tense is used with hace or desde. 
See § 240.—§ 245. The author does not explain 
the use of the past anterior tense in /eido gue 
hubo la carta... ‘** when he had read the letter 
. .’—§246. The Note at the foot of page 
120 should be omitted. See $259 and § 260, 
Note.—§ 251. The wording of (1) implies that 
only the subjunctive is used after verbs ex- 
pressing wish, fear, etc. Would it not be well 
to compare yo guiero hacer/o, ‘I wish to doso,”’ 
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and yo quiero que él lo haga, ‘“‘1 wish him todo 
so,”’ etc.P—§ 257. In (4) does the author mean 
that the imperfect subjunctive is not used after 
a present tense to denote an action completed 
before the time indicated by the governing 
verb, as in esto no quiere decir que el capitén 
fuese mal soldado, ‘‘this does not mean that 
the captain was a bad soldier ?’’ Would it not 
be well here to call attention to the fact that 
the past indefinite sometimes has the force of 
a present tense and sometimes that of a past 
tense? Compare nada ha dicho que pueda ofen- 
derme, ‘‘he has said nothing that can offend 
me,”’ and esta mafiona he dicho al criado que 
subiese el bail, ‘1 told the servant this morn- 
ing to take the trunk up stairs.”.—§ 259. No 
end of confusion results from the names 
‘present subjunctive’’ and “future subjunc- 
tive, since both forms may be either present 
or future; thus, in dado caso que esté, or estu- 
viere, aqut, se lo diré, ‘‘in case he is here, I 
shall tell him,”’ both es¢é and esfuviere are 
present tenses; while in /wego gue escriba, or 
escribiere, la carta la mandaré al correo, ‘‘as 
soon as he writes the letter, I shall send it to 
the postoffice,”’ both escriba and escribiere 
are future tenses. The ‘present subjunctive” 
may be substituted for the “future subjunc- 
tive,’’ except after the conjunction sz, when 
the present indicative may be substituted for 
the ‘future subjunctive.” 

§275. Under Examples, would it not be 
better to read ‘‘Zes otmos tocar el violin,”’ 
since focar has a direct object? It is true that 
this rule is not always followed even by some 
otherwise careful writers. On the other hand 
a pronounced ‘‘/eésfa”’ like Pérez Galdés 
would use Zes even when the following infini- 
tive was intransitive, as in /es vimos salir, ‘we 
saw them go out.’’—§ 280. This should read: 
‘Adverbs are derived from most descriptive 
(or qualifying) adjectives, 284. The 
use of Zo with the superlative of adverbs is not 
explained.—§ 288. The rule as kere stated 
does not make allowance for such expressions 
as the following: viene agut dos veces al dia 
(Juan Valera); por mds gue nosotros agut en el 
campo, etc.; todo lo que se gasta acd sale de 


mi propio bolsillo (Alarc6u); casi se arrepin-. 


tieron de haber ido hasta allt (Juan Valera); 
etc.—§ 290.—Would it not be better to omit in 


an elementary grammar the foot-note on page 
146, inasmuch as muy is used with mayor, etc., 
only when they refer to health, and even then 
mucho is not uncommon—§ 302. x, when 
used with the present participle, means ‘after.’ 
—§ 308. This paragraph is largely unneces- 
sary, since fara and por followed by an infini- 
tive have the same force as when followed by 
a noun or pronoun; thus, pagan para entrar, 
‘they pay in-order-to get in;’’ ofrecen dinero 
por entrar ‘“‘they offer money in-exchange- 
for getting in; doy un paseo para distraerme 
“T take a walk in-order-to amuse myself; 
doy un paseo por distraerme ‘‘1 take a walk 
for-the-sake-of amusing myself,’’ etc. 

Since we are connected politically with Cuba 
and Puerto Rico, and commercially with other 
Spanish-American states, would it not be best, 
even in an elementary grammar, to treat 
briefly the characteristic features of Spanish- 
American speech? The reviewer would sug- 
gest that the following facts be included: In 
Spanish-America, as well as in some parts of 
Spain, c-++é, 7, and z are pronounced like s, 
thus cera (pron. sera), zapato (pron. sapato) ; 
d final is usually omitted, thus ciudad (pron. 
siudd); 27 is usually pronounced like y, thus 
calle (pron. caye).—§ 31, Note. Throughout the 
greater part of Spanish-America, Sef#or José 
Herrera is the usual expression, rather than 
Don José Herrera. -§35. In Cuba the dimin- 
utive suffix ico is in common use, and it regu- 
larly replaces i/o after a stem ending in 4, thus 
gatico, platico, etc.—§$80. The foot-note on 
page 36 is correct in so far as it refers to Cen- 
tral Spain. In Spanish-America, however, /o 
is retained in popular speech as the regular 
form of the masculine accusative singular, and 
it is used of both persons and things.—§ 290, 
Note. Muy mucho is not uncommon in some 
parts of Spanish-America. 

While the author’s English is usually cor- 
rect, two errors should be noted, namely, 
the use of nice in $35, and ‘‘ There are good 
news”’ in § 145. 

The following errata and misprints have 
been noted : 

§5, belong for belongs (‘and each belongs 
to a distinct syllable’’); §25, including for 
included ; § 186, § 164 for § 163; § 251 (2), Ze for 
lo (‘* Cree V. que lo haya hecho ?’’),; § 261, in 
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the Examples under Note, No for Nos (‘‘ Nos 
aseguraba que +’’). Finally, in the conjuga- 
tion of haber, ser, and estar the accentuation 
is imperfect. There should be no accent on 
hayamos, habremos, hubisteis, hubierais, hu- 
bieseis, hubiereis, fuisteis, fuerais, fuesets, 
fuereis, estabais, estaremos, estuvisteis, es- 
tuvierais, estuvieseis, estuviereis, etc., and 
there should be an accent mark on haydis, 
sedis, estéis, estéis, etc. These errors of ac- 
centuation occur to a lesser extent in the 
conjugation of other verbs. Moreover, there 
should be no accent on crisis, § 28, ti, § 80; 


and fe, $98. 


E. C. HILts. 
Rollins College. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


Kurzgefasstes Etymologisches Worterbuch der 
gotischen Sprache, zweite verbesserte Auf- 
lage, von Dr. C. C. UHLENBECK, Professor 
an der Univ. Leiden. Amsterdam: Johannes 
Miiller. 


THE second edition of Uhlenbeck’s well-known 
Etymologisches Wérterbuch is a decided im- 
provement on an already good book. Not 
the least of its good qualities is the reference 
often made to etymologies with which the 
author does not always agree. 

Its chief fault is the small space devoted to 
the development of meaning, though it is 
perhaps hardly fair to call that a fault in an 
etymological dictionary which claims to be 
‘‘kurzgefasst.’’ Moreover, it is a fault that is 
common to most if not all etymological dic- 
tionaries. But it is nevertheless a fault. For 
it is only where we can trace a group of words 
to their primary meaning that we really know 
anything about those words. To study the 
outward form, the phonetic changes, is neces- 
sary in all word-study. But after all the main 
thing is to know the real life-history of the 
idea in the word. If this is not gained, 
nothing of any practical importance is gained 
as far as the words themselves are concerned. 

Now in establishing the etymology of a 
word two principles may be set down: (1) 
‘Difference in meaning is of itself no bar to 
connecting words’? (4/P. xix, 40 ff.); (2) 
‘Similarity in meaning is no ground for con- 
necting words’’ (A/P. xx, 254 ff.). Judged by 


these principles the following etymologies 
must be declared faulty. 

Goth. arbaips ‘arbeit, miihsal’: Lith. dérdas 
‘arbeit.". With the latter compare OE. ge-deorf 
‘labor, effort, hardship,’ etc. (4/P. xx, 258 f.).— 
G. bcidan is unnecessarily separated from 
baidjan. For the former we may assume the 
primary meaning ‘press upon, hold,’ whence 
‘endure, hold out, continue,’ etc. From this 
we certainly need not separate daidjan ‘zwing- 
en,’ OE. d@dan, ‘compel; urge on, incite; 
solicit, require; afflict, oppress,’ etc., nor Gk. 
mei3@ ‘impel, stir up; prevail upon, persuade,’ 
etc.—With Alban. 62 ‘eid, schwur’ compare 
OE. bad ‘pledge, thing distrained.’—G. hiufan 
‘wehklagen:’ Lat. cupid ‘begehre:’ Skt. 
kupyati ‘gerat in aufregung, wallt auf, erziirnt, 
ziirnt’ is regarded with disfavor. And yet we 
have here the three most natural developments 
from the primary meaning ‘stir, be agitated’ 
as seen in Skt. copati ‘bewegt sich, riihrt sich.’ 
Not only are these related but they are further 
connected with Gk. xamvos ‘smoke,’ Lith. 
kvepit ‘exhale,’ etc., base geuepo- (Pub. MLA. 
xiv, 302).—G. hwairnei ‘hirnschadel:’ OHG. 
hirni ‘gehirn’ should not be compared. They 
are phonetically and semasiologically distinct. 
The one with IE. g¥- goes back to the meaning 
‘shell,’ the other with IE. 2- goes back to ‘top, 
point,’ whence ‘head, horn, summit,’ etc.—G. 
kalbé ‘kalb,’ Gk. dsA@us, etc., cannot be com- 
bined with Gk. fpégos unless we assume a 
primitive root (e)g¥0-, which is only the barest 
possibility. They may, however, be referred 
to a primary meaning (.4/P. xix, 46 ff.).—ON. 
krof ‘the cut up carcass of a slaughtered 
animal,’ £ryfja ‘split, embowel’ should be 
taken rather with OE. ceorfan ‘cut, cut down; 
cut out; tear,’ Gk. ypage ‘scratch, write.’— 
G. marzjan ‘argern, anstoss geben,’ OE. 
mierran ‘hinder ; squander, waste’ are easily 
combined with Skt. ‘vernachlassigt, 
verzeiht, vergisst,’ Lith. mirszti ‘vergessen’ 
through the root mer-s- ‘rub, rub away, make 
soft; give way, forgive, forget.’ Compare 
Skt. mrdé ‘weich, zart, mild,’ Gk. aualédve 
‘crush, destroy, ruin; soften, weaken, Lat. 
mollis, mollid, OE. meltan ‘be consumed, 
melt.’—G. sugi/ should be separated from 
sauil ‘sun’ and connected with OE. sweg/ 
‘sky, heaven; sun,’ swegde ‘bright,’ OS. swigdi 
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‘hell, strahlend.’—G. swikus ‘rein, unschuldig, 
keusch,’ ON. syén ‘schuldlos, straffrei,’ OE. 
swicn ‘clearance from criminal charge’ have 
been connected with OHG. swikh in ‘nach- 
lassen ; im stiche lassen,’ OE. swicam ‘wander, 
depart; desert, withdraw ; desist, cfase ; fail; 
deceive,’ etc. (cf. Schade, Wé.). The primary 


meaning of swikus is ‘departed, removed from, 
cleared, free.’ Compare Gk. #AvSorv ‘went:’ 


élevSepos ‘free.’ See Mop. LANG. NOTEs, 
xvi, 20.—G. swilfan ‘hinsterben’ ha’ received 
an explanation worth referring to. See Schade, 
Wb. s. v. swelzan; Brugmann, Grd. ii, 1052. 
The underlying meaning is ‘pass;away, be 


consumed,’ whence ‘pine away, starve, die; , 


waste away,be consumed, burn.’—G, 
‘trumpet,’ ON. p7d/a ‘resound, sound,’ etc., are 
hardly connected with sfautan ‘stossen.’ At 
least they do not come from thé meaning 
‘stossen,’ but from ‘swell, burst forth.’ This 
is evident from OHG. diozan ‘sich erheben, 
quellen, schwellen; rauschen, tosen, laut 
tonen,’ MHG. duz ‘anschwellen, schwall; 
gerausch,’ OE. péofe ‘torrent, cataract; water- 
pipe, channel,’ ‘howl, resound.’ It is 
from this primary meaning that we may also 
derive ‘thrust, beat’ in Skt. ¢vdam1, Lat. tundo, 
The entire group I derive from the root tit- 
‘swell,’ from which alsoON. pysja, byrja ‘her- 
vorstiirzen,’ byss, bausn ‘noise, tumult,’ OE. 
pys ‘storm,’ OHG. ddésdn ‘brausen, rauschen, 
tosen;’ Lat. fumed, tumultus, etc. (cf. A/P. 
xx, 268 f.).—G. unwérjan ‘unwillig sein,’ ON. 
v@érr ‘freundlich, ruhig, angenehm’ do not 
come from the meaning ‘wahr,’ but together 
with wahr they come from ‘join, agree’ as we 
see from Gk. 67-rtpa ‘agreement,’ OE. war 
‘agreement, treaty, promise, faith, fidelity, 
friendship.’ This presupposes a Germ. wéra- 
‘joining together, agreeing, friendly, faithful, 
true’ (cf. Pub. MLA.., xiv, 329 f.).—G. wairpan 
‘werfen’ resembles Ch. Sl. vriiga ‘werfe’ in 
having the same primary meaning ‘twist, 
whirl,’ but they should be connected only 
through the root wer- ‘turn, twist.’—G. wégs 
‘woge’ is beyond a doubt connected with 
ga-wigan ‘bewegen.’ Compare especially 
Skt. va@hé ‘fahrend, fliessend’ from véhati 
‘fahrt, fahrt dahin, weht, fliesst.’—G. winnan 
‘leiden’ is referred to a root *wen- ‘begehren, 
streben,’ which would give a combination 


similar to Ainfan: cupid. But it is incorrect 
to speak of the root wen- ‘desire.’ The primary 
meaning is rather ‘struggle, strive for.’—G. 
wraton ‘wandern, reisen:’ OE. wrdtan ‘auf- 
wiihlen’ is a comparison that causes no diffi- 
culty. The common meaning is ‘turn, roll,’ 
whence ‘wander’: ‘turn up, overturn.’ Com- 
pare Skt. vd/ati ‘wendet sich, dreht sich,’ 
MLG. wa/en ‘drehen, wilzen, rollen’: OHG. 
wallon ‘wallen, wandern’: wuo/en. ‘wiihlen’ 


‘| (cf. Uhlenbeck, At. Wo. s. v. vélati). With 


wraton (‘turn, roll’), ‘wander’ we may com- 
pare Gk. podavos ‘waving,’ podarvitw ‘twist 
threads, spin,’ padavitw ‘swing, move back- 
wards and forwards,’ padivos, Aeol. 
‘slender, slim,’ primarily ‘pliant, supple,’ Skt. 
vradaté ‘wird weich’ (compare MHG. swanc 
‘schwankend; biegsam, schlank, diinn'), Gk. 
padsauvos ‘young branch, shoot,’ OE. wyré 
‘plant, herb, root,’ G. wauréts ‘wurzel,’ etc. 
This last is alsoa natural development of ‘roll, 
turn.’ Compare Skt. venakti ‘wendet, dreht,’ 
OE. wrencan ‘twist,’ OHG. renken ‘drehend 
hin- und herziehen,’ NHG. ranke, ranken ; G. 
wairpan (‘whirl, twist’) ‘throw,’ Lith. vivéas 
‘rod, twig,’ virbinis ‘snare,’ Gk. pafdos 
‘sprout, rod,’ Lat. verbéna, verbera, etc. (cf. 
Persson, Wz. 165; Prellwitz, Wo.); OE. 
wripan ‘twist,’ wridan ‘grow, flourish.’—On 
the connection of G. fawhd ‘fox’: Gk. muxvos 
‘shrewd, sly,’ compare Gk. xié6aq@os ‘sly, art- 
ful:’ ‘fox;’ xépdos ‘craft, cunning,’ 
xepdaréos ‘crafty, cunning’: xepd@, xepdadréy 
‘fox.’ 

Under some words related forms in the 
other dialects are missed. I have noticed the 
following cases. 

G. agis ‘angst:’ OE. éga ‘terror,’ on-égan, 
on-égnan ‘fear.’—G. dumbs ‘stumm:?’ Icel. 
dumba ‘dark color.’ This proves connection 
with G. daufs ‘taub,’ Gk. ro@gos ‘rauch,’ 
ru@dds ‘blind, dunkel,’ OIr. dub ‘schwarz,’ G. 
-diibo ‘taube.’—G. fldkan: OE. fldcan ‘clap, 
applaud.’—G. gaidw: OE. giwian ‘ask, ‘de- 
mand, beg,’ giw ‘vulture.’—G. giufan: OE. 
gietan ‘destroy,’ Lith. zudai ‘slay, kill,’ etc. 
(Mop. LANG. NoTEs, xv, 96).—G._ 67-gitan: 
Lith. godau ‘errate, mutmasse,’ gidas ‘hab- 
gier,’ etc. (cf. as above).—G. A/ains: Gk. 
xAiois ‘a bending, turning aside, wheeling 
right or left (of soldiers), region,’ OE. A/ip 
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neut. ‘slope,’ ON. 2/13 fem. ‘slope, mountain- 
side,’ Aid fem. ‘side,’ Dan. /ed ‘side, region,’ 
lid, lide ‘side, region, declivity, slope,” ON. 
hlida, hlidra ‘turn aside,’ OE. hleda ‘seat’ < 
*Zlitén-, OHG. Jita ‘abhang, leite’ (cf. Schade, 
Wo.; Kluge, Et. Wob.; Fick, Wo. 1*, 44).—G. 
hwapjan: OE. hwaperian ‘foam or surge.’— 
G. lints: OHG. Lizén ‘verborgen liegen ; heim- 
lich lauern.’—G. saups: OE. séap ‘pond, lake; 
pit, cistern.’—G. svérjé: OE. snér ‘string,’ 
snod ‘fillet, head-dress.’ Here also Germ. 
snarh-, snark, snarp-, snarl-: OHG. snerahan 
‘bind, draw together,’ szaraha, OE. snearh 
‘noose, snare,’ etc.; OE. ge-sueorcan ‘draw 
together, shrivel,’ ON. swerkja ‘contort, draw 
together, wrinkle,’ NHG. schndrkel; OHG. 
snerfan ‘draw together, shrivel,’ Dan. suerpe 
‘draw together, bind,’ Sw. sxdrpa ‘schlecht 
nahen,’ ON. svzarpr ‘uneven, hard, sharp, 
keen, bold, violent,’ etc.; ON. sxerda ‘close 
with a twist,’ Dan. sverle ‘convolvulus,’ E. 
snarl ‘tangle,’ base sne- ‘twist, twine; whirl, 
move rapidly.’—G. ¢andjan: OE. ontendan 
‘kindle.’—G. tu/gus : OE. ty/g ‘more willingly, 
rather,’ ¢y/gest ‘best; chiefly, most.’—G. wlits: 
OHG. ant-lizzi ‘antlitz,), MHG. ‘antlitz,’ 
litzen ‘leuchten,’ etc.—G. writs: ON. reitr 
‘ritze, furche,’ rei¢a ‘reissen, zerreissen, ver- 
letzen,’ etc. 

Below are given new explanations or addi- 
tions toa number of words. 

G. aiwiski ‘schande,’ etc., are evident de- 
rivatives of Germ. *aiwjan, OE. @wan ‘con- 
temn, scorn.’—With G. audahafts ‘begliickt,’ 
ON. audr ‘besitz, reichtum’ compare Gk. 
a&eSAov ‘prize,’ G. wadi ‘pfand,’ etc., base 
*ayedho-.—G. fraisan ‘versuchen,’ OHG. 
freisén ‘in gefahr, in schrecken sein’=/ra+ 
ON. eisa ‘heftig vorwirts eilen’ (Brugmann, 
Grd. 12, 925), with which compare Skt. pres 
‘drang,’ présa ‘antrieb,’ présana ‘das ab- 
senden, geheiss, befehl, auftrag,’ pratsdé ‘auf- 
forderung, geheiss,’ présati (pra+isati) ‘an- 
treiben, aussenden, schicken; auffordern, 
darbringen,’ ‘sa¢é ‘eilt,’ ésati ‘gleitet,’ tsyati 
‘setzt in bewegung,’ root e7- ‘go.’ Compare 
further OHG. freidi, MHG. vreide ‘profugus, 
abtriinnig ; verwegen, kiihn,’ /reidig ‘fliichtig, 
abtriinnig; herrenlos; Jeichtsinnig, keck; 
mutig,’ Skt. pré/a ‘hingeschieden, verstorben,’ 
participle from pra+ ‘fortgehen, aufbrechen, 


vordringen, hinziehen, scheiden.’ Germ. 
Sraipja-, therefore, meant ‘vordringend ; fort- 
gehend, fortgegangen.’ Here also probably 
belongs G. frets ‘free,’ with the same develop- 
ment as in Gk. éAedSepos.—G. gafaurs ‘en- 
thaltsam, gesittet,’ ‘geschwatzig’ I con- 
nect with Gk. radpos ‘small, few,’ tava ‘cause 
to cease, restrain.” —G. gagréfts, gagreifts 
‘befehl, beschluss:’ greifan ‘greifen,’ etc. 
Compare especially Lett. griba ‘wille,’ gribét 
‘wollen.’—G. garédan ‘auf etwas bedacht sein.’ 
Add Lith. randa, rasti ‘find,’ rédau ‘point out, 
show.’—G. galarnjan ‘entfremden:’ OHG. 
trinnan ‘sich absondern.’—G. gup ‘God’ I de- 
rive from pre-Germ. *g¥huté-, and connect 
with Ch, Sl. govéti ‘revere, worship, venerate, 
respect,’ etc., from which also G. gaumjan 
(Pub. MLA. xiv, 326).—G. haidus, which is 
connected with Skt. céfati ‘nimmt wahr, be- 
merkt, erscheint’ is eventually from the root 
g%ei- in Skt. cayati, cikéti ‘nimmt wahr.’ This 
root is alsoin OE. Aadwian ‘gaze on, survey,’ 
be-hawian ‘look carefully, take care.’—For G. 
haitan ‘rufen, heissen, nennen’ a satisfactory 
explanation has been given by Brugmann in 
his article on the reduplicating verbs, ZF. vi, 
89 ff.: Lat. cied, civi ‘errege, rufe herbei,’ Gk. 
xivéc ‘bewege.’ Compare especially xivdaé 
‘beweglich ; gefahr,’ ‘eseltreiber.’ 
The connection of Germ. Aai¢an ‘urge,threaten, 
command, call’ with Lith. skédziu ‘scheide’ is 
out of the question.—With G. hrdps ‘geschrei’ 
compare ON. hrapa ‘rush, fall,hasten,’ hr apadr 
‘haste,’ hrapadligr ‘hasty, violent,’ -/iga ‘bois- 
terously, noisily."—With G. raupjan ‘rupfen’ 
compare Lith. rudd ‘plundering,’ rudiju 
‘plunder,’ Lat. rudus ‘bramble-bush.’—G. 
rinnan can hardly be connected with Skt. 
rinvami in the face of G. runs, OE. ryne, un- 
less two distinct words have fallen together 
here (cf. Hirt, /dg. Ab/. 483, 489; Dieter, Laut- 
u. Formenl. der altg. Dial. 787).—G. rohsns 
‘hof, vorhof:’ Lith. ‘schliessen,’ 
‘schliissel,’ Lat. arced, ara, arca, etc. (Jour. 
Germ. Phil. ii, 229; cf. also Osthoff, ZF. viii, 
54 f.).—G. sidus ‘sitte’ may better be taken 
with Skt. stdhyati ‘kommt zum ziel, gelingt,’ 
Welsh haeddu ‘porrigere, assequi,’ Gk. 3Svs 
‘straight’ (cf. Prellwitz, s. v.), and 
further OE. be-sidian ‘regulate, determine,’ 
sidian ‘extend,’ sid ‘long, broad,’ etc. ‘Stretch 
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out, bring to the end, ausfiihren’.is the under- 
lying meaning, which is also i7 OHG. siton 
‘machinari, machen, thun, ausfiihren, in stand 
setzen.’—With G. subu ‘magen’ compare 
OE. séod ‘pouch, purse,’ newe-séopa ‘pit ‘of 
stomach,’—G. blahsjan ‘erschrecken’ is prob- 
ably related to Ch. SI. ‘klopfen,’ 
Lith. ¢u/kdczius ‘morserkeule,’ OPrus. /akut 
‘dreschen,’ base ¢/eg- ‘move rapidly: startle: 
beat.’—G. ur-risan ‘aufstehen’ no doubt goes 
back to the root rei- in Skt. rinadti ‘lasst 
laufen, lasst fliessen,’ Gk. dpiv@ ‘stir, raise; 
move, hasten.’ The primary meaning of Germ. 
risan was not ‘rise’ nor ‘fall’ nor ‘move up 
and down,’ but ‘move hastily, rush.’ From 
this came the various other meanings, as in 
Gk. dpouve ‘stiirme los, erhebe mich,’ Lat. ruéd 
‘rush, hasten, rush down, fall, sink;’ E. s¢ar#, 
NHG. séiirzen, etc. With risan ‘rise,’ there- 
fore, we may compare OE. ge-ris ‘fury,’ risan 
‘seize,’ rzs ‘running, rush, impetus, attack,’ 
r@san ‘rush, attack.’ The root rei- appears 
also in OE. rip, rtbig ‘stream,’ ON. rida ‘be- 
streichen, beschmieren.’ Compare Skt. rit 
‘strom, lauf, strich.’—G. urrugks ‘ausgeschloss- 
en’ is perhaps from pre-Germ. *s-rygo-, 
which may be compared with Skt. argala 
‘riegel,’ OE. recud ‘house,’ etc. In that case 
it would be remotely connected with G. rdhsus 
(v. supra). 

For other words unexplained or insufficiently 
explained, I refer to various articles of mine 
in the Mop. LanGc. Notes; Am. Jour. Phil.; 


Jour. Germ. Phil. 
Francis A. Woop. 
Cornell College. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Henri Estienne et son CEuvre Francaise: 
Etude d’ Histoire Littéraire et de Philologie, 
par Louis CLEMENT. Paris: Alphonse 
Picard et Fils, éditeurs, 82 Rue Bonaparte, 
1898. 8vo, x and 539 pp. 

Or all the celebrated French printers in the 

sixteenth century Henri Estienne alone has 

also a considerable reputation as a student of 

the French language and literature, and M. 

Clément’s book was therefore well worth the 

writing even if the subject should have fallen 

into the hands of a less able scholar. We 


have presented to us here quite a full account — 


of all the circumstances in the author's life 
which have a bearing upon this portion of his 
scholarly work, as well as an analysis of the 
writings in question, together with an estimate 
of their value to us at the present time. 

People at this time were beginning to inquire 
into the history of the French language, and 
his first work in this field was the Conformité 
du Langage Frangois avec le Grec, published 
at Geneva in 1565. Owing to insufficient 
knowledge and the lack of a rigid critical 
method, the results reached in this treatise 
have, of course, not been able to stand the 
test of time. 

More successful was Za Précellence du 
Langage Francois, as this really great work is 
likely to remain the standard of its kind 
throughall time. Init he endeavors to present 
the claims of French as a language against all 
other languages, but more especially Latin 
and Italian, and he has indeed succeeded in 
marshalling the chief arguments which can be 
advanced in favor of his mother-tongue. He 
seems, in fact, to have hada species of pro- 
phetic vision which enabled him to foresee in 
a measure the future greatness of French as 
the polite language of the whole civilized 
world. 

The book itself appeared at Paris in 1479 
with Mamert Patisson as publisher, and re- 
ceived the august protection of King Henry 
III. While endeavoring to raise the French 
language in the general estimation by calling 
attention to its many excellencies, he at the 
same time was desirous of defending it against 
the encroachments of both the Latinists and 
the Italian sympathizers. In opposing these 
two powerful schools of innovators it was his 
purpose to purify and elevate his language as 
much as possible; for though the additions 
from foreign sources were most valuable, 
they must be thoroughly assimilated and kept 
within proper bounds before the language 
could reach the highest phase of its develop- 
ment. 

The members of the P/éiade, too, were en- 
deavoring in their way to elevate the language, 
but while they were merely considering it as a 
vehicle of literary expression, Henri Estienne’s 
view was much broader. . He wished to have 
his native tongue serve both the poet and the 
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business man, the historian and the orator, 
but above all it must be the language of the 
whole people. 

To those of his critics who reproached him 
with the taunt that he knew Greek better than 
French, he proudly replied that French was 
his mother-tongue and came natural to him. 
His frequent and long-continued sojourns in 
foreign countries only served to increase his 
grasp of his own language by enabling him to 
gain a proper perspective, and it is much to 
be regretted that the plan of a more preten- 
tious work floating in his mind during many 
years, which was to be the synthesis of his 
linguistic researches and a definite plea in 
favor of the French language, never came to 
fruition. 

Henri Estienne’s chief successors in this 
field were Claude Fauchet and Estienne Pas- 
quier, both of whom were able to improve on 
his method, but could not even distantly ap- 
proach him in the matter of originality. 

Our author was also a French grammarian 
of some note, for scattered through his various 
works are many remarks bearing on this sub- 
ject. His great merit here is the prominence 
into which he brought the study of syntax, the 
essential point of his method being a compari- 
son with Greek and Latin grammar, while itis 
the spoken language rather than its literary 
form which is made the basis of his own work 
on the French side. His etymological theories 
have by this time become entirely antiquated, 
but his observations on the meaning and pro- 
nunciation of words still have their value. 
He had also a good deal to say upon the 
question which has recently been so much 
agitating the public mind in France; namely, 
that of orthography. In general he would 
advocate an adherence to the etymological 
principle, although fully recognizing the differ- 
ence between superfluous letters and those 
actually pronounced. 

To sum up, in spite of the imperfections of 
our author’s linguistic methods, his prodigious 
knowledge, his insatiable curiosity, and the 
powerful comprehension of his judicial faculty, 
enabled him to organize the complex facts 
which he was able to collect, and thus he 
caught more than one glimpse of the most 
delicate as well as most fundamental laws of 


the French language. His work as a whole 
presents, therefore, a most precious document, 
showing the state of the language in his day, 
the second half of the sixteenth century. 


GEORGE C. KEIDEL. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


HENRIK IBSEN. 


Henrik Ibsen, in zwei Banden, von Roman 
WoERNER,Erster Band,1828-1873. Miinchen, 
1900, 404 pp. 

One of the most encouraging symptoms of 

modern German literary scholarship has been 

the growing interest in very recent phenomena. 

It was natural that at first the past was studied 

with minute care, to the exclusion of a similarly 

keen interest in works of more recent origin. 

For a time it looked as if the antiquarian spirit 

which lurks in every form of historical curios- 

ity, were going to continue. This, we take it, 
would have been most unfortunate and would 
have given color to the accusation leveled at 
historical scholarship in general, as tending to 
estrange us from our own times. Recent pub- 
lications like Baechthold’s biography of Gott- 
fried Keller, Frey’s life of C. F. Meier, and 
especially R. M. Meyer's treatise on German 

Literature in the nineteenth century, show 

that modern scholars by no means disdain to 

make a scientific study of the literary monu- 

ments of our own times. Particularly R. M. 

Meyer’s history should be hailed with satis- 

faction as the performance of a person who is 

well acquainted with all the important litera- 
ture of the past, especially of his own nation, 
and at the same time full of the warmest sym- 
pathy for the literary problems and literary 
attempts of to-day. Literary science will re- 

main green and vigorous as long as such a 

spirit of hospitality to all things modern pre- 

vails. What is more, literary criticism, when 
influenced by this combination of large his- 
torical knowledge and spontaneous interest in 
the present, must gain in soundness and fair- 
ness, and lose much of the quality of erratic 
subjectivity which unfortunately often mars it. 

Woerner’s treatise on Ibsen before us, no 
less than the books mentioned above, emin- 
ently is the expression of a mind well trained 
in the work of our own generation. The author 
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is singularly well adapted for his task. A dis- 
tinguished lecturer on Comparative Literature 
in Munich, he has for years past turned his 
main attention to the drama of the world, and 
particularly to Ibsen (compare his book Hen- 
vik Ibsen’s Jugenddramen, Miinchen, 1895). 
His fine literary sense was shown especially in 
his translation of the Nibelungenlied. In his 
last book the early works of Ibsen are dis- 
cussed down to ‘‘Emperor and Galilean.”’ 
There are added an introduction containing a 
survey of Norwegian literature in this century, 
based on Dietrichsen and Jaeger, and a chapter 
on Ibsen’s language and his lyrical poems. 


The comparative method prevails through- 
out and proves most valuable in the chapters 
on ‘“Catiline’”? and on ‘‘The Warriors of 
Heligoland.’’ Everywhere we are struck with 
the solid scholarship of the author and his 
calm attitude towards the works discussed, 
free from cavil and from blind enthusiasm, 
and with his keen literary sensitiveness. 
Woerner’s style is admirable,—terse and to 
the point, yet flexible and elegant. The old 
contention that the prose of German univer- 
sity-men was labored and opaque, fortunately 
loses its justice in the presence of such works. 
Probably no modern nation is laboring harder 
to improve its prose style and make it a sim- 
ple and adequate instrument of expression, 
than are the Germans, and no nation is more 
rapidly succeeding in creating a new and ef- 
ficient vehicle of thought. Not only does this 
apply to political prose and to the style of 
novelists, but also to the works of certain of 
the younger representatives of academic life, 
like, for instance, Heusler and notably Woerner. 


This book will prove a very important con- 
tribution towards an understanding of Ibsen’s 
position in literature. We hope the author 
may sometime give us what might be called 
an introduction to this work: a treatise on 
realism in the European drama of the nine- 
teenth century before Ibsen; the realism (or 
what is supposed to be such) in, say, Hebbel’s 
Maria Magdalena, Ludwig's Der Erbforster, 
Dumas’ Le Demi Monde, Sardou’s La Famille 
Benoiton,’* etc.; again, the realism of certain 
authors since Ibsen’s influence has made itself 
felt: Echegaray (for instance, in £7 Hijo De 


Juan), Bernard Shaw (for instance, in J/rs. 
Warner’s Profession), etc. In this way we 
shall fully recognize our indebtedness to the 
great Norwegian, and also better understand 
how large a margin of improvement is still 
left. 


Only one word of protest. In the intro- 
duction Woener compares Norway with North 
America, and continues: 


‘*But on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean, 
for the present the desire for material acquisi- 
tion reigns supreme in the inner life of the 
masses ; even a prolonged sojourn in America 
reveals no intellectual undercurrents, no long- 
ing for the ideal.” 


To prove the incorrectness of such statements 
we need only remind the author of names 


like Longfellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, Poe, 


Lowell, etc., and in more recent years, of 
Howells, James, Field, and especially Henry 
B. Fuller, etc. We might also ca!l the author’s 
attention to what he probably does not know, 
that no modern country has made greater 
strides in pedagogy than America, that Ameri- 
can landscape and portrait painters are making 
a distinct mark in the world, that one of the 
very greatest of modern painters, Whistler, is 
an American, that the rapidity with which love 
for good music has spread over here is some- 
thing remarkable. If Woerner knew enough 
of American civilization to judge, he probably 
would express himself very differently. His 
ideas need not irritate us except inasmuch as 
views like these (based, as they are in his own 
case, on slender acquaintance with the country 
made under unfavorable circumstances) have 
spread abroad and continue to feed what 
seems to be an ineradicable prejudice against 
this country. As a natural result, in certain 
parts of the United States there arises com- 
plete indifference and even hostility towards 
all European views of American affairs. 


We look forward to an English translation 
of Woerner’s works and feel sure that it would 
supplement in very important fashion the ef- 
forts to introduce Ibsen to English-speaking 
nations, made on the part of men like Archer, 
Boyesen, Gosse, etc., etc. ; 

CAMILLO VON KLENZE. 
University of Chicago. 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 


German Lyrics and Baliads, with a few Epi- 
grammatic Poems. Selected and arranged 
by James Tart HatrFietp. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1900. xxix + 224 pp. 


In the preface Prof. Hatfield makes a ‘' plea 
for such an emotional treatment of these selec- 
tions in the class-room as shall make them a 
source of spontaneous joy and refreshment.” 
This idea of the educational value which Ger- 
man lyrics and ballads may properly have in 
developing and refining the emotional nature 
has evidently been constantly in the mind of 
the editor during his work. 

The Introduction is a short but scholarly 
essay on the development of German lyric 
poetry from the time of Goethe down to that 
of ‘Youngest Germany.’’ The seventeen 
pages are divided into four sections: (1) Goethe 
and Schiller, (2) Romanticism, (3) The Period 
of Political Transition, (4) Modern Germany. 

The chief characteristics of the different 
authors are brought out clearly, and illustrated 
by references to the selections, furnishing the 
student a very satisfactory basis for his work 
with the text. The first two sections are par- 
ticularly successful. The last one, in which 
about two-thirds of a page is devoted to 
Nietzsche, has comparatively few selections 
corresponding to it, and might perhaps have 
been shorter. 

Excluding the twenty-six Spriiche und Sinn- 
gedichte in No. 81, there are in the one hundred 
and sixty-two pages of text one hundred 
and twenty selections, representing forty-six 
authors, who range in date from Matthias 
Claudius (b. 1740) to Georg Edward (b. 1869). 
The selections are divided into three parts, 
according to the maturity demanded of the 
student. This seems a device of doubtful 
utility. Pupils who are advanced enough to 
read the Introduction with profit surely do not 
need it, while it greatly increases the task of 
following the development of German poetry 
as represented by the selections. Very likely, 
however, the wish to include the epigram- 
matic poems, in themselves a very welcome 
addition, may have influenced the arrange- 
ment. 


The selections are well chosen, but the value 
of the book would have been increased had 
their number been somewhat larger. One is 
rather surprised, for example, not to find Biir- 
ger represented. The Introduction, too, fails 


to mention his importance for the literary 
ballad. 

After the text comes a short bibliography 
of the most important collections of German 
poems published in Germany. The notes oc- 
cupy forty-four pages. Among the literary 
notes, which are full and to the point, the fol- 
lowing would bear revision : 

To No. 6. The legend of the sleeping em- 
peror in the Kyffhauser originally related to 
Friedrich II, the grandson of Barbarossa, and 
was transferred to the latter in modern times. 

To No. 46,1. 41. The Old-French Song of 
Roland can hardly be called a “ ballad,”’ as it 
contains 4002 lines. 

To No. 88, ll. 31-32. ‘‘ These lines are spoken 
ironically”’ is misleading. The meaning is 
that only a daring race can afford to choose 
as a palladium anything as fragile as a glass. 

To No. 96. The statement that Goethe’s 
An den Mond was “rewritten in 1788 in 
such a way as to detract from the unity and 
clearness of the poem’”’ is calculated to call 
the zsthetic superiority of the later version in 
question, which cannot be the intention of the 
editor. 

To No. 104. Substitute ‘‘ ought to begin ”’ 
for ‘‘only begins” in the note on the idea of 
the poem. 

The grammatical and lexicographical notes 
give about the right amount of help. The 
translations are generally very apt. A few 
instances were noted in which words needing 
explanation were passed over: Siinderglocke 
(No. 1, 1. 15), Guadenschmaus (1, 88), Sie tan- 
zen mit den muntern Reihn (24, 18), in der 
Fremde gchn (94, 26). 

The following points suggested themselves 
for possible correction : 

To 61, 13. The whole of the alliterative 
formula, Was sich... . riihrt und regt should 
appear in the note. It might be rendered by 
‘*whatever has life and motion.”’ 

To 64,4. Aufgegangen has here rather the 
meaning of ‘opening, blossoming,’ than of 
‘springing up.’ 

To 66,2. Sc. is¢# rather than sez, as the 
clause states a fact. 

To 98,3. hu schlafert = ‘it is drowsy,’ not 
‘it becomes drowsy.’ The idea of transition 
detracts from the picture of a lasting state 
which the poem gives. 

Words now only used in poetry or higher 
diction are distinguished by the editor rather 
indifferently as poetic’’ or ‘‘archaic.”” For 
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example, we are told that drduf (20, 1) and 
Freudenzihren (20, 20) are ‘‘ poetic,’’ but ge- 
beut (43, 22) and Bronnen (46, 6) are ‘‘archaic.”’ 
Perhaps archaic-poetic would be a better term 
for allofthem. Je/odei (25, 16) is ‘‘ popular ’”’ 
only in its phonology ; in its use it belongs to 
the same class as the above-mentioned words. 
Fiirwitziger (1, 40) is rather obsolescent than 
archaic, especiaily for the date of the poem 
(1817). 

The concise biographical notices (pp. 211- 
222) are a commendable feature of the work, 
and will prove useful to teacher and pupil 
alike. An index of first lines completes the 
book, which as a whole makes a pleasing im- 
pression of accurate and scholarly work. 


ASHLEY K. Harpy. 
Dartmouth College. 


PROFESSOR LEWIS'S RE/JOINDER. 


To THE Epitors oF Mop. LANG. NOoTEs, 


Sirs:—lIt is again difficult, not to under- 
stand Prof. Lewis’s arguments, but to recon- 
cile his statements. He is content to rest 
upon his former argument, yet is sure that we 
differ very little upon the ‘‘ main issue’’ and 
refers with flattering unction to my ‘‘scholarly 
and exhaustive investigations.” As he de- 
voted a page to proving me in the most serious 
error, I am unable to see how both statements 
can be true. That he does not rest upon his 
former argument, however, is clear from 
another serious charge, that I use ‘‘chance”’ 
or probability in some sense at variance with 
the mathematician’s in discussing the theory 
of probabilities. If this is true, the charge 
should have been advanced at first, since so 
fundamental to the whole question. I see no 
reason to answer the last accusation, as my 
argument on its mathematical side all passed 
through the hands of a competent mathema- 
tician before anything was printed. The latter 
also detected the fallacy of Prof. Lewis’s 
reasoning as I had done, and stated it in 
language similar to that of my last article. 

Finally, Prof. Lewis’s courtesy to the readers 
of this paper, lest an explanation of his posi- 
tion should weary them, seems amusingly 
misplaced. He has publicly attacked my ar- 
ticle, and some courtesy would seem to be 
due tome. Instead, he adds a new charge, 
and withdraws for fear the spectators may be 
weary. If his charges are true they should 
be supported with some other plea than my 


inability to understand him. If not, there is a 
natural alternative, though, I admit, more 
honored in the breach than the observance. 


OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON. 
Western Reserve University. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
To THE EpiTors oF Mop. LANG. NorEs, 


Sirs:—In Sidney’s Defense of Poesy there 
is a famous passage in regard to the unity of 
time. In this Sidney says that it is ordinary”’ 
that 


young persons fallin in love; after many 
traverses she is got with child, delivered of a 
fair boy, he is lost, groweth a man, falleth in 
love, and is ready to get another child,—and 
all this in two hours’ space.” 


Yet this is, he comments, ‘absurd,’ as is shown 
by all ancient examples. Then follow these 
two sentences: 


“Yet some will bring in an example of Eunu- 
chus in Terence, that containeth matter of two 
days, yet far short of twenty years. True it is, 
and so was it to be played in two days, and so 
fitted to the time it set forth.’’ 


Prof. Cook finds (see his annotated edition in 
the Ath. Press Series, pp. 119-120) these sen- 
tences ‘‘somewhat obscure”? and suggests 
that ‘‘we should expect ‘yet not far short.’ 
The time is actually fifteen years.’’ He evi- 
dently takes the end of the first sentence to 
refer to Terence’s play. Even if we follow 
Prof. Cook and insert ‘‘not,’’ I do not see that 
we are helped to any clear meaning. 

I shall offer a different explanation. Sid- 
ney takes the time comprised in the plays that 
he is ridiculing where children are begotten 
and grow up ready themselves to beget chil- 
dren, to be, as a fair estimate, twenty years. 
Writers of these plays will perhaps defend 
themselves by the example of Terence, who 
breaks the law of unity of time, since in one of 
his plays he had “ matter of two days.”’ But 
that, Sidney adds, is ‘far short of twenty 
years,’ which the moderns have in their plays, 
and would not excuse such a stretch of time. 
And further, while it is true that the play of 
Terence does contain ‘matter of two days,’ he 
is consistent enough since it was ‘to be played 
in two days.’ 

Whether Sidney has confused the plays of 
Terence is another question. If we grant his 
data, I think this explanation makes good 
sense of the passage. 


Mt. Allison College. 


W. M. TweEeEDIE. 
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